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Willi ; Academy for Boys. | 

illiston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, | 

Fully equipped laboratories in gon gee Chemistry and 


Biology. New Athletic Field, mile and straightawa 
ésth year. JOSEPH H.’ SAWYER, A. M., Frincipal. 
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The Baby 
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The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised. 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding many 
suffer and do not thrive. 

The “Allenburys” system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change as 
age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series -of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance over 
the old method of trying to adapt a 
child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say, “It is not 
doing well,” we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and we 
will send a package of the food suited to 
its condition, together with booklet giv- 
ing valuable information on “Infant 
Feeding and Management.” 





THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Ltd., 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. 
Toronto, Canada. London, England. 














CARNEGIE HOUSE. 


he Home Culture Clubs of Northampton, 

Massachusetts, were organized on a plan 
devised by Mr. George W. Cable, in 1887. 
Their members were neighbors, and their activ- 
ities were chiefly in gatherings at homes, for 
study, discussion and uplifting recreation. 
During the first year twenty clubs were started. 
The idea spread, and within ten years more 
than ninety societies looked to Northampton for 
light and guidance. But by this time the work 
in the local field had so enlarged, and grown 
beyond the homes as well as within them, that 
Mr. Cable and his assistants had difficulty to 
keep up with its demands. Connection with 
the outside clubs was severed in 1898, and a 
rapid extension of the scope of the Northampton 
clubs immediately took place. 

So quietly and modestly has this movement 
proceeded that perhaps many residents did not 
realize its extent until the group of adminis- 
tration buildings was completed recently, by 
the dedication of Carnegie House. The cover- 
page pictures show the exterior of this structure, 
the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, together with 
two interesting ‘‘interiors,’’ the main hall and 
the art rooms. It would not be easy to cata- 
logue the services and activities which go on 
here and in the other buildings. For one thing, 
the clubs provide a ‘‘ people’s university,’’ 
having more than two hundred classes covering 
a wide range of subjects and taught by volun- 
teers, Smith College students and townspeople. 
Twenty nationalities and more than seventy 
occupations are represented in the classes. 
After study recreation receives much attention ; 
all wholesome and popular sports are pursued, 
and at some point the clubs’ work seems to touch 
the life of almost every resident, old or young. 

‘*In every town of this size,’’ said one of the 
annual reports, ‘‘there is much service to be 
rendered which does not fall properly within 
the functions of the churches, charitable insti- 
tutions, schools, courts, lodges, employment 
bureaus or homes. There is need of a social, 
industrial and educational clearing-house, to 
which all who do not readily find their places, 


| or who dg not fall within any existing classifi- 
'cation, may come to be appraised and redis- 


tributed; persons too old for the schools, too 
indifferent or too peculiar for the churches, too 
crowded in their homes, too ambitious to let 
their minds remain inactive, strangers without 
other associations, persons who are left out of 
everything and those who must be in everything 
—in short, all the varieties that go to make up 
the life of a town of twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants.”” The quotation indicates the mission 
of the clubs, and it may fairly be said to 
measure their achievement. 





A Matron’s Opinion. 


Mrs. M. J. Rutan, matron of the Flor- 
ence Crittenton Home for Children, says: 
‘‘ There is nothing equals Comfort Powder 
for chafing, eczema, prickly heat and all 
skin soreness. We use it with perfect 
satisfaction. It is truly a healing won- 
der.” All druggists sell it. 
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Hat 
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i can’t be beaten for 
Peot-pald, comfort and conve- 
c nience. Rollit, crush 

it, dent it. Always 

ready for a journey 
or the piazza. Made of good age 
wool felt, colors dark blue or 
light brown. The same style Hat 
made of fine y ne fur felt, 
colors black, fawn and steel, 
price, post-paid, $1.00. Satisfaction 
aranteed or money refunded. Send size wanted to 
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look well and 
wear better. 
Our price is fair. 
No charge made 
Sor cleaning. 
We pay express 
one way. 
SALEM CARPET 
CLEANING CO., 
MASS. 
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TAYLOR’S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS, 
Remit by Postal or Express Money-Order. 
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Happy is the housewife who has a good husband and a 


Magee Range. 


The Magee stands alone, and is the result of fifty years ff / 


of experience. 


Simple in construction, every part interchangeable and 
tested before assembled. Guaranteed to have greatest 
cooking capacity at lowest minimum cost for fuel. 


“It saves coal bills.” 


Illustrated Booklet,** The Magee Reputation,” sent FREE. 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Nos. 32-38 Union St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers of the Celebrated “* Magee” Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 
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Delicious, Wholesome, Substantial 


The food that gives you strength and rosy health 


Square Meal 
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a HE summer this came 
$T about—and it was not 
so many summers ago— 
there was no more spoiled lad of 
seventeen in all St. Louis than 
James Berkeley, Jr. That this was so was 
not the fault of his father. Mr. Berkeley, 
senior, millionaire, and president of the ‘‘K 
Line,’’ the great cotton-carrying railroad that 
stretches from St. Louis southwest into Texas 
and the territories, was a man of business 
through and through, knowing well the value of 
money and seeking few pleasures. He looked 
upon this only son and his idle, extravagant 
life with many a sigh of disappointment. 

The trouble lay with the mother. Soft- 
hearted, doting, possessed of independent 
fortune, Mrs. Berkeley fairly squandered 
wealth upon the boy. Horses, dogs, rods, 
guns, books—of these Jimmy owned so 
many he could keep no count. His weekly 
pocket-money allowance was enough to pay 
the salaries of a round dozen of the K 
Line’s overworked brakemen. In autumn 
and winter he travelled with his mother 
and tutor—now in the East, now in the 
South, now in Europe. 

But Jimmy was not happy. He wanted 

to see the West, that wonderful, boundless 
open, that country of breezes and blue sky. 
He wanted to live the life of the West, to 
‘punch’? cows and herd sheep. Jimmy 
broached the plan. Mr. Berkeley scoffed at 
it. Mrs. Berkeley wept. Jimmy decided 
to run away. 

It was not a hard thing to do. Jimmy 
collected his pocket-money, quietly pawned 
his watch and his latest outfit of clothes, 
sold one of his dogs, and thus mustered a 
travelling fund of four hundred dollars. 

Then on a Monday night in early June, 
quartered in a Pullman sleeping-car of the 
‘“‘Q Limited,’’ he started for St. Paul. 

There was another lad who started that 
night from St. Louis, westward bound, and 
who, like Jimmy, was running away. He 
was ‘‘Bud’’ McGraw. He, too, travelled 
on the Q Limited, but not in the Pullman. 
Bud, clinging to a swaying, jiggling ladder, 
hung in the narrow gulf between two 
baggage-cars. 

Bud McGraw was an offspring of the St. 
Louis tenement district, sharp, resourceful, 
with some knowledge gleaned in the public 
schools, more gleaned in the streets—yet 
straightforward and honest. Of his father 
he knew nothing. Of his mother, long 
dead, he held a single remembrance, a 
cheap, nickeled watch. He was running 
away, not for fun, but to escape starvation. 

Jimmy’s flight was soon discovered. 
Before ten that night a friend of the 
Berkeleys, hearing of the lad’s disappear- 
ance, telephoned that he had met him in 
the Union Depot early in the evening. 
Mrs. Berkeley, hysterical, begged that the 
police and telegraph be called upon to 
reclaim the ranaway. But Mr. Berkeley, 
stern and practical, for the first time inter- 
posed his iron hand. 

‘‘Let the boy go,’? he decreed. ‘Throw 
him on his own resources. It may be the 
making of him.’’ 

That his parents should adopt this course 
never occurred to Jimmy. In fact, from the 
inoment of leaving St. Louis he planned against 
capture. When, late Tuesday afternoon, the 
‘) Limited neared St. Paul, Jimmy, to avoid 
warned and waiting policeman in the Union 
epot, sprang from the platform of his Pullman 
as - passed through the outskirts of the depot 

\nd not a rod down the track Bud McGraw, 

‘avoid depot detectives watching for just such 

ssengers as he, dropped from his perch be- 
tween the baggage-cars. 
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_S (le by side the two travellers struck across | 


tracks to the Sixth Street viaduct, and thence 
‘o the heart of the city. As they walked 
v exchanged many stares, each wondering 
ie action of the other. Jimmy, who had 
ik fasted and lunched on the Limited, dined 
a “own-town café at a cost of one dollar. 
who had eaten nowhere since Monday 
it, dined heartily—spending his last cent— 
* Ufteen-cent restaurant. 
‘iter dinner Jimmy sought the Union Depot, 
vought a ticket—a long green one with 
* Coupons—over the Northern Pacific Rail- 
to Miles City, Montana, a town he had 
“much of as a headquarters of the cattle- 
his ticket cost him twenty-one dollars. 
“erth cost five dollars. He still had in his 
a heavy English affair with concealed 
‘ts, three hundred and fifty dollars. 
d Northern Pacific ““Overland’’ express 
“te to leave St, Paul at eight in the evening, 
lortly before the time Jimmy, still fearful 
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of the police, slipped 
through a side gate of the 
Union Depot reserved 
for expressmen, into the 
train shed, and climbed 
aboard his train. 

And in the train shed, 
standing behind a pillar, 


IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


BUD SEATED HIM- 
SELF... AND PULLED 
JIMMY DOWN BESIDE HIM 


was Bud McGraw, who had also selected the 
Northern Pacific Overland to carry him on his 
westward way. 

The Overland rolled out from the depot. 
Jimmy breathed freely again. Bud McGraw, 
who had no long green ticket, stepped from 
behind his pillar, swung lightly up on the for- 
ward platform of the ‘‘blind’’ baggage-car next 
the engine, and settled himself firmly within 
the black shadow of the tender. 
flew through the suburbs, across the Mississippi, 
into and out of Minneapolis, then headed north- 
west, its fourteen-hundred-mile journey to the 
Pacific fairly begun. 

Minneapolis left behind, Jimmy took a stroll 
through the train, into the smoking-car. This 
was crowded with cow -punchers, who had 
joined the Overland at Minneapolis. 

Jimmy at once felt it a duty to make the 
acquaintance of these men of the plains, his 
associates-to-be. 

He found the men of the plains easy of ac- 
quaintance, but otherwise disappointing. They 
were not the handsome, dashing fellows he had 
seen pictured, but a hard set, scarred, profane 
and ignorant. Before Jimmy had mingled with 
them five minutes he was very much disgusted, 
and not a little homesick. 

But at last he came upon a cowboy much 
cleaner, kinder, quieter than any of the others, 
a swarthy, broad-shouldered half-breed who 
called himself ‘‘Snohomish Joe’’; and Jimmy 
warmed toward him. Together they sat in 


| the smoking-car, the son of the millionaire and 





The train | 


BSOWN_: 


Joe of his plans. Snoho- 
mish Joe told Jimmy of 
his. 


CHAPTER Il. 
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DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


and the belts. And, finally, he unhooked the 
belt Jimmy wore, the English belt with the 
concealed pockets, and afterward unhooked his 
own, a beautiful beaded belt of Indian make; 
compared the two, and explained the way that 
Indian belts were manufactured. 

While Snohomish Joe talked, Jimmy smiled 
to himself, and thought how differently the 
| half-breed would handle that English belt if 
| he knew of the concealed pockets, and the bills 
| that were snuggled within them. It was eleven 
| o’clock when Snohomish Joe deftly reaffixed the 
| belts, and Jimmy went to his berth in the Pull- 
man sleeper. 

All night long, while Jimmy slept, Bud 
McGraw crouched on the narrow platform of 
the blind baggage-car, hidden within the black 
shadow of the tender. 

When Jimmy awoke early Wednesday morning 
the Overland was speeding through North 
Dakota. As he gazed from his window he felt 
again the homesick pang. For the West—and 
North Dakota is the beginning of the West— 
seemed very flat and treeless and barren. 

Absently he touched the belt at his waist. It 
had a smooth, glassy feeling he had never noticed 
| before. He pushed back the sheet and blanket 
}and glanced inquiringly at it, then leaped up 
| so quickly that he all but split his head against 
| the berth above. The belt he wore was the 
Indian bead belt of Snohomish Joe! His money 
belt was gone—without doubt fastened to the 
waist of the trickster half-breed. It was a 








trousers, the high boots, the ‘‘shooting irons,’’ | 


CITY AND RETURN 


He told him, too, | conductor. 
of the things he would | from the one who had taken the Overland out 
need in the new life—| of St. Paul. 
the shirts, the corduroy | the train for Snohomish Joe, and found him 











rare trade for Snohomish Joe, a 
ruinous trade for the runaway, 
for three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, every cent of Jimmy’s 
travelling fund, except a bit of 











the half-breed cowboy. | change in his vest pocket, had been stored in 
Jimmy told Snohomish | that belt. 


And in it, also, were the unused 
coupons of his railroad ticket. 

Crazily Jimmy dressed and sought the train 
The conductor was a different man 


He heard the boy’s story, searched 


not. None of the surly, sleepy cowboys in 
the smoking-car could—or would—remem- 
ber such a passenger as Jimmy described. 
So the conductor, hard perhaps, yet clearly 
within his rights, demanded of the young 
traveller ticket coupons or money for his 
passage beyond the Red River. 

Jimmy could produce neither. The con- 
ductor, accordingly, put him off at the next 
station, Metropolis, North Dakota, a settle- 
ment made up of a depot, a store and a 
dwelling, and populated by a station agent, 
a storekeeper and his wife. 

As Jimmy stepped from his Pullman at 
the rear of the train, Bud McGraw, his 
haunt on the blind baggage discovered by a 
prying brakeman, was roughly ejected from 
the forward end, 

After Jimmy Berkeley and Bud McGraw, 
the sole passengers for Metropolis, had been 
unloaded, the Overland rolled away again 
toward the Pacific, slowly shrank, and 
faded into the western sky-line. The station 
agent from his little office inspected the new 
arrivals, then bent again to his work. The 
storekeeper came to his door and regarded 
them stolidly a moment, then retired. On 
every side stretched the prairie, flat, dreary, 
unbroken by shack or tree. 

From the opposite ends of the platform 
Jimmy and Bud traded a stare, then a 
friendly nod of recognition. By common 
impulse they walked toward each other, 
and met in front of the depot. 

‘*Hello!’’ spoke up Bud. ‘‘Whatare you 
doing out here ?’’ 

‘“‘l was on my way West,’’ replied 
Jimmy, ruefully, ‘‘but a cowboy on the 
train stole my money and tickets, and 
the conductor put me off.’’ 

‘*IT was kicked off myself. 
name ?’’ 

‘‘Jimmy Berkeley.’’ 

‘*Mine’s Bud McGraw. 
live ?’’ 

**St. Louis. ’’ 

‘*That’s queer. I’m from St. Louis, too. 
Are you related to Berkeley, who lives in 
the marble house in Bellefontaine ?’’ 

**He’s my father.’’ 

‘Is that so! You were on a pleasure 
trip, eh?’’ 

‘No, I ran away from home to be a 
cattleman—around Miles City.’’ 

Bud seated himself upon the edge of the 
platform and pulled Jimmy down beside 
him. 

‘‘Jimmy,’’ said he, gravely, ‘‘why a 
fellow who’s got a father and a mother 
and money and a marble house should 
want to run away is too big a puzzle for 

me. The cattle country—why, there’s noth- 
ing to it but rattlesnakes and lonesomeness! 
I herded sheep there one year, and I know 
all about it. Now I’m running away from 
St. Louis myself, but my case is different. 
I’m an orphan. I’ve run train-boy on the 
railroads, and cook’s helper on the Mississippi 
River; I’ve puttered round mines and ranches. 
I’ve earned a little money in most every big city 
in the country—but St. Louis. I never found a 
day’s work there. I’m running away from St. 
Louis because my money’s gone. I’m bound 
for the coast, and a tough trip I know it will 
be; but a fellow is pretty sure to find a job on 
the coast. If you’re still anxious to visit the 
cattle country, why not go partners with me as 
far as Miles City ?’’ 

‘*No,”’ said Jimmy. ‘‘I’ve had enough of 
the West. I’m homesick. I’m going to telegraph 
for money and go home.’’ 

So saying, he marched into the depot, Bud 
following, and wrote to James Berkeley, Sr., 
as penitent a telegram as he could crowd into 
ten words, asking for fifty dollars. The telegram 
finished, he showed it to the station agent, and 
inquired: ‘‘ How much ?’’ 

‘*Eighty-five cents,’’ replied the agent. 

Jimmy laid the telegram down and counted 
the change in his pockets. He had seventy- 
seven cents. Grimly he picked up the yellow 
paper and folded it into an inside pocket 

““Guess you’ll have to come with me, after 
all,’’ hazarded Bud. 

**No,”’ declared Jimmy. 


What’s your 


Where do you 
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**The only thing for 
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me to do is to reach some place where the 
telegraph rates to St. Louis are lower. And 
say—why can’t you go partners with me? If 
we can get to St. Paul somehow, I’ll wire 
father from there. And as soon as we reach 
St. Louis, I’ll ask him to give you something 
to do on the K Line.’’ 

Jimmy spoke earnestly. He had taken a 
great liking to this boy, so different from the 
youths of Bellefontaine district. 

Bud meditated. ‘‘It would be nice to have 
a job in my home town for once,’’ he said, at 
last. ‘‘I’ll do it.’”’ 

Determined to save the price of telegraphing 
from St. Paul, Jimmy and Bud breakfasted on 
a remnant of Bud’s fifteen-cent dinner of the 
night before, which he had brought along in a 
paper napkin, went without luncheon, and dined 
on five cents’ worth of potatoes, roasted over a 
bonfire beside the track. 

After sundown a steady all-night rain set in. 
When, at ten o’clock, the eastbound Overland 
arrived at Metropolis, the boys were able to 
crawl, unseen, upon the forward platform of 
the head baggage-car. But whata ride! Even 
Bud, that old traveller, admitted it the most 
eruel he had ever braved. The rain, driven by 
a sharp east wind, beat against the young tres- 
passers’ faces and through their garments, bitter 
as a December blizzard. Ten hours they 
crouched on that dripping, rolling, pitching 
platform, gasping in the rush of wind and rain, 
choked by smoke and cinders, until at eight 
o’clock Thursday morning they jumped from 
the train in the outer yards of the St. Paul 
Union Depot. 

Ten cents, spent at a poor lunch-counter, 
bought them each a dry ham sandwich and a 
cup of muddy coffee. 

Breakfast over, they walked to the Western 
Union office. There Jimmy unfolded the tele- 
gram he had written at Metropolis to his 
father. 

This time he had money enough to send it, 
although it took a half-dollar, all of his wealth 
but twelve cents. An immediate reply not being 
expected, Jimmy and Bud passed the morning 
in Rice Park, and tried to rest themselves on 
the park benches. 

At noon they went to the telegraph office in 
quest of the answering message and money. 
Nothing had been received from Mr. Berkeley, 
said the man in charge. They went again at 
two o’clock — nothing yet. Again at three — 
still nothing. 

They had had little to eat for a day and a 
half now, and discouragement comes easy on 
empty stomachs. 

‘* Father has thrown me over!’’ 
Jimmy, bitterly. 

‘*Perhaps he didn’t get the message,’’ 
gested Bud. 

‘‘Oh, yes, he did!’’ said Jimmy. 

But Jimmy was wrong. The president of 
the K Line, it happened, was absent from his 
office for the day, and at that moment his son’s 
telegram lay unopened, together with many 
others, on his locked desk. 

‘*There’s only one thing I can think of,’’ 
mused Jimmy, as the boys left the office. 
‘‘We’ll ask the Midland Route for passes to 
St. Louis. The Midland is a connection of the 
K, and father owns a third of its stock.’’ 

Straightway they hunted out the massive 
Midland building. Jimmy led the way to the 
office of Mr. Hollins, the general manager. To 
a suave clerk Jimmy told his story, but all 
through it doubt was plain in the man’s face, 
and perhaps it was not unnatural, for by this 
time the boys, worn by exposure, lack of food 
and sleep, looked like tramps. 

‘*Our rules in regard to passes are yery strict,’’ 
said the clerk. ‘‘The only man authorized to 
deal with such a case as yours would be Mr. 
Hollins. He is at present in New York.’’ 

‘*Sorry I got you into such a scrape, Bud!’’ 
exclaimed Jimmy, when they stood again in 
the vestibule of the building. 

‘*That’s all right,’’ said Bud. ‘‘I promised 
to go partners to St. Louis, and don’t you 
worry, we’ll get there some time, though I don’t 
see, just now, how or when. ‘There aren’t any 
platformed blind baggages on the St. Louis 
trains, and I don’t believe you could hang on 
all night to one of those non-platform cars. I 
don’t feel like it myself. And there’s not one 
chance in a thousand of stowing away in a 
freight-car; the yards here are watched so— 
why didn’t I think of it before!’’ 

Bud almost shouted the last sentence, and 
pointed wildly over Jimmy’s shoulder. Jimmy 
looked as bidden, and saw, painted in vivid 
colors on the wall of the vestibule, a great map 
of the Midland Route territory. St. Paul was 
there, and St. Louis, and between them ran 
the Midland, drawn in red, and many competing 
railways drawn in brown. And also there 
ran between a broad, winding band of blue. 
‘Bud put a finger on the blue band. 

‘*The Mississippi River,’’ said he. 

‘*Yes,’’ admitted Jimmy, puzzled. 

‘*That’s the road we’ll take to St. Louis,’’ 
triumphantly coneluded Bud. 
any money or passes or general managers there. 
All we want is something to float us,—a shingle 
if we can’t find anything better,—and the old 
Mississippi will do the hauling. I ran a year 
on this upper river, between St. Louis and 
Burlington, and I’m certain we can manage it.’’ 

The two started for the river front. Once, 
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| who came near him. This inclination 
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as they walked up Fourth Street, a broad- 
shouldered man stepped from a store ahead. The 
man’s back reminded Jimmy of Snohomish Joe, 
but before he could look closely the man passed 
round a corner out of view. Jimmy decided 
he had been mistaken. 

It was four o’clock when the boys reached 
the wharf. They could see but little of the 
stream, for it curved and disappeared in a great 
bend below the wharf, and shrank away among 
a tangle of islands and bridges above; but what 
there was looked friendly and inviting. 

Plainly the first thing was to secure a craft. 
With every care the boys searched the shore 
line below the wharf for an hour, and vainly. 
Not even the shingle Bud had mentioned did 
they see. They doubled back past the wharf, 
and began a search up-stream. One mile, two 
miles they walked; then, under the High 
Bridge, Bud, who was leading, remarked, 
quietly : 

‘‘Our luck has changed. ’’ 

Perhaps twenty feet from shore he pointed 





out a wooden object sticking up through the 
mud bottom that looked a little like the keel 
of an overturned rowboat. 

Bud removed his shoes and socks, rolled up 
his trousers and walked out. With a stick he 
poked away the imprisoning mud in several 
places. 

The wooden object when uncovered turned 
out to be a keel indeed, and a boat, apparently 
whole, lay beneath it. 

Jimmy was for digging it out at once; but 
Bud, better versed in the ways of the city, 
declared that although the boat was, without 
doubt, ownerless and abandoned, should they 
raise it in daylight some one would promptly 
lay claim to it. And he was right, for they 
stood then hard by the Upper Flats, a neigh- 
borhood of bad repute. 

So Bud heaped the mud back over the spots 
he had exposed, and when they had driven two 
stakes into the beach to show the location of 
their find, the boys departed to wait for darkness. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Black Peter’s disposition was Rg 
for his mother was a peevish, irri- 
table, vicious mare. Sam Perkins, 
who owned her, bought her cheap; 
she was only a mongrel, anyhow, and 
her intolerable temper made her still 
less valuable. 

“But she’ll do to raise a colt 
from,’’ observed Sam, a remark pro- 
foundly foolish, but by no means 












no purpose. Pat was 
puzzled as well as furiously angry. 
He had ‘‘broken’’ a number of mon- 
grels, but Peter was half-thorough- 
bred—a very different thing. 

Pat had heard of the expediency 
of laying down a horse in a case 
like this; in fact, had once seen it 
done, with excellent results. He 











rarely give, but which, when they do give it, 
is so awful as to strike terror into braver men 
than Pat. As Pat valued his life, this was 
the time to hold the line strongly ; but he leaped 
back, dropping it in his excitement. Mike ran, 
terror-stricken, to the house, and in a moment 
Peter was up! 

His off forefoot, it is true, was still strapped 
up, but he could handle himself on three legs. 
With another roar he reared and struck fiercely 
at his tormentor with his free forefoot. The 
blow struck him fairly and squarely on the 
head—and Patrick’s career as a horse-trainer 
was permanently closed. 

Peter was now that most shunned and dreaded 
thing among horses—a mankiller. There is 
little doubt that he realized fully what he had 
done, but if he had any thoughts on the subject 
they were probably those of satisfaction. 

But he was too sore, too lame to think of 
much besides his own sufferings. He wandered 
aimlessly about the yard, and as his excitement 
gradually left him, became desperately thirsty 
and longed greatly for some soft ground, where 
he might lie down. 

After a long time—for help had to be sum- 
moned from a neighboring farm—people came 
and removed Patrick’s body; but except for 
‘standing him off’’ with whips and clubs, no 
one paid any attention to Peter. 

Two days later Bridget, Pat’s widow, came 
into the yard. The horse being now too ex- 
hausted and lame to cause her any fear, she 
cut loose the strap that confined his forefoot, 
removed the bridle and surcingle, and turned 
him into an adjoining pasture, where was a 
brook of running water. 

Here Peter ran for many weeks, and fully 





recovered from his injuries, although the ugly 
sears on his knees of 
course remained, as 
well as some of the 





original, as is evident to any horse- 
man who has witnessed the occasional 
stock-breeding performances in those 
districts where few horses are raised. 

Peter’s father was a thoroughbred, 
and from him Peter inherited many 
noble qualities. There was not an- 
other horse in all Perkins’s Neck who 
could show such clean, flat limbs as 
Peter, or who could travel so far with- 
out weariness, or who was so fearless 
of objects along the roads. Nor had 
Peter any bad habits in harness. But 
over all this the bad disposition hung 
like a cloud. 

It manifested itself in a thousand 
surly looks and impatient ways, and 
in a disposition to hurt all people 


seemed irresistible at times, at others 
held painfully in check. It was as 
if two spirits were struggling for the 
mastery in the black horse. 

He bit or kicked every farm-hand, 
until none would consent to take care 
of him. Upon Sam, who was thus 
constrained to the disagreeable duty, 
he left so many marks that one day, 
in sheer exasperation, Sam tied the 
horse to a tree, and with a nicely 
trimmed birch sapling gave him a 
thrashing. 

‘*He ain’t wuth his barn room an’ 
keep,’’ said Sam. 

This sentiment was echoed by every 








DRAWN BY 


marks left by the 
cart-stake. 

On the side of the 
pasture next the 
highway was a white 
board, bearing the 
notice, ‘‘For sale, a 
sound young horse, 
warranted kind in 
harness. ’’ 

People looked at 
the sign and smiled 
derisively as they 
drove by. 

From time to time, 
however, the more 
curious stopped and 
looked over the fence. 
It was not every day 
one could see a real 
mankiller. But they 
al ways gave the horse 
a wide berth. 

At last, one day, 
came Ruth; and 
Peter, although with 
some hesitation, 
walked slowly up to 
the fence where she 
stood. 

Ruth had not in- 
tended to speak to 
him or caress him,— 
this mankilling was 


ERNEST FOSBERY. 








person on the farm except Ruth, Sam’s 
sixteen-year-old daughter. For Ruth, 
alone of them all, understood, and 


when the others abused him she said, ‘‘ Poor 
fellow !’’ 
And did Peter never injure Ruth? Yes, 


once. On her white shoulder there is still the 
mark of his teeth. But that was before he 


“ SURE, IT’S MESILF CAN BREAK ANY HORSE IN THE WURRULD.” 


resolved to try it. But he proposed a few im- 
provements on the original method, which was 
too simple and humane to suit his ideas. 

Mike, his son, suggested the propriety of 
repairing to the pasture, where the ground was 


learned all the sympathy there was in that kind | soft, but Pat laughed him to scorn. 


little heart. 


Life is no brighter for a surly horse than for | lowed, his face crimson with rage. 


**An’ make it aisy for him, is it?’’ he bel- 
**It’s here 


a surly man or woman, and when Ruth visited | on the cobblestones I’ll throw him, for it ain’t 


the stable, Peter would lay his cheek wearily 


against hers, and a sad look replaced the angry | 
| was now strapped up, a surcingle buckled round 


glitter in his eyes, as if he were saying, ‘‘Oh, 
why am I in this wretched world at all—I who 
by every law of humanity and common sense 
ought never to have been bred, never to have 
been born ?’’ 

One day—it was shortly after the thrashing 
—Sam essayed to enter Peter’s stall, although 
a peculiarly wicked look in the horse’s eyes 
might have warned him to take special care. 

Out flew the iron-shod heels, and Sam received 
an injury to his thigh that kept him confined to 
the house for a week. It was then decided that 
if any one was fool enough to buy him Peter 
should be sold. A customer soon appeared in 
the person of a big, red-headed Irishman, named 
Patrick Rafferty. 

‘*Sure, it’s mesilf can break any horse in the 
wurruld av his vices,’’ said Pat. 

On arriving home with his new purchase, he 
discovered very promptly that he had some 
vices to break. For after leading Peter into a 


| Stall and tying him, the Irishman found no way 
**We don’t need | 


of getting out. 

If he tried to come out as he went in, the 
horse was ready with a pair of very wicked 
heels; and if he climbed ignominiously forward 
through the manger, a strong set of teeth was 
in waiting to harass him. A dozen times did 
he back the horse out, kick him savagely in the | 
belly with his cowhide boots, and then lead 


| 





| strike a man when he is down. 


| 


| for his pleasure I’m throwin’ him!’’ 


With Mike’s assistance Peter’s off forefoot 


him, and a piece of clothes-line run through it 
and fastened to his near forefoot. A push side- 
wise, a jerk on the line, and the game was 
on. 

Peter leaped into the air like a tiger when he 
found his two fore legs tied up, so high, indeed, 
that Pat was constrained to let go the bridle- 
rein, but he kept his hold on the clothes-line. 
Then down Peter came upon the cobblestone 
pavement, crushing his beautifully formed knees 
nearly to the bone. Up once more, a wild 
spring into the air, and again the crushed and 
bleeding knees were brought down with terrible 
force upon the pavement. This time Pat suc- 
ceeded in catching the rein, and the horse went 
over on his side. 


*‘And now, Mike,’’ shrieked Pat, ‘‘hand me | 


that cart-stake!’’ 

Of the heart-sickening punishment that fol- 
lowed I need only say that it is as cowardly to 
strike a horse when he is down as it is to 
Moreover, had 


Pat been more of a horseman, he would have 
| known that he had no hands to spare for wield- 
ing a club; both were needed to handle the rein 

| and line. 
And now the horse did something which Pat 
had never experienced before—he roared ; not 
an ordinary neigh, but a roar, such as horses 


too horrible,—but 
when she saw his 
broken knees and, al! 


| over his body, the scars left by the heavy cart- 


| stake, she relented. 

**Poor Peter!’’ she said. 

low!’’ 

Then Ruth fell to musing on the possibilities 
| for good and evil that often exist in the same 
individual, and the kind of discipline needed to 
hold the evil impulses in check. 

‘*Whatever the right discipline is, Peter has 
never had it,’’ said she. She was a wise little 
horsewoman, was Ruth. 

But a purchaser had been found for Pete: 
before, and a purchaser was again forthcoming. 
This time it was Hobbs, who ran the coal- ani 
wood-yard in the village, and he wanted the 
horse to put in his tread-power. He hai 
always used cheap horses for this purpose, an 
here was a chance to obtain for a small sum a 
good young horse, who would last for a lony 
time. 

Peter gave a snort of relief when he wa» 
taken from the lonely pasture, where for man) 
weeks he had had neither equine nor huma) 
companionship. Use was far better than thi- 
enforced isolation. 

He looked almost pleasant as Hobbs put 0: 
his halter and led him out of the field, and } 
trotted along behind the buggy with his hea 
up, his thin nostrils distended and his war 
| blood leaping in his veins. 

Half-way to the village Hobbs met Rut! 
He halted to tell her of his purchase and tl: 
use to which he intended to put the horse. 

Ruth looked aghast. ‘‘ Peter in a trea 
power? Why, he’s half-thoroughbred!’’ s! 
exclaimed. 

‘*So much the more reason why he’|l sta) 
up to that hard work,’’ said Hobbs. ‘‘I ai! 
much of a hossman, but accordin’ to what I’ 
told, thoroughbreds don’t quit. ’’ 

‘*No, and I’ll guarantee Peter not to quit 


**Poor, poor fel- 

















‘id Ruth, with a little ring of pride in her 

ice, ‘‘but that kind of work is too far removed 
-om what nature intended him for. It’ll break 
his heart.’” 

Ilobbs shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘Maybe,’”’ he said. ‘‘But if he does his 
work I ain’t frettin’ about his heart.’”’ And 
he drove on. 

Peter had a good supper and a fine bed that 
night, for Hobbs, although he worked his 
horses hard, fed and stabled them well. 

In the morning Peter was led out to the 
tread-power, and it was evident to him that he 
was expected to enter it. It was a strange- 
looking thing, but Peter had never yet shown 
fear, He entered at once, and stood perfectly 
still while the eross-bar was put across behind 
him and his head tied firmly down, so that he 
could not jump out. Then the brake was taken 
off and the floor began to slide backward under 
him. 

Peter gave a spring forward, but, fast as he 
went, the floor moved backward with equal 
speed, He was forever going 
up a very short hill, but 
never reaching the top. 
Nothing could possibly be 
more discouraging or more 
destructive to a horse’s ambi- 
tion. 

At last he gave up the 
struggle and settled down to 
a nervous, quick stride, a 
half-wild and hunted expres- 
sion in his eyes. All the 
forenoon he climbed that 
interminable hill ; then, after 
an hour’s rest, he was again 
put in, and climbed till night. In a week he 
was a greatly changed horse. 

It was not the severity of his work, hard as 
it was, that had done it, for those deep lungs 
of his, that short, strong back and those clean, 
flat, sinewy limbs would have carried him 
triumphantly through still harder tasks. It was 
the absolute hopelessness of it, the travelling 
forever and never getting anywhere, the igno- 
miny, the shame, the mockery of the whole 
thing. 

But although the horse showed less dis- 
position than formerly to bite and kick, his 
subjection had not been of the right kind, and 
his mind did not run in a healthy, normal 
channel. As the phrase aptly expresses it, his 
heart was broken. 

For three months Peter worked in the tread- 
power, and no horse had ever stood the work 
so well before. But he was no longer a horse; 
he was a machine, an automaton, a part of the 
mechanism he was running. 

Then Hobbs was taken sick, and after a 
short illness, died, and soon afterward all of 
his effects, including Peter, were advertised to 
be sold at auction. 

Peter stood listlessly in the yard on the day 
of the sale, and his dull eyes looked over the 
assembled throng without any sign of interest. 
No one would bid much for the mankiller, and 
it made little difference to him now who owned 
him. 

But suddenly his eyes grew a shade brighter, 
and he gave a faint whinny, for over in the 
corner of the yard he saw Ruth. She came up 
to him and took his head between her two little 
hands, 

“‘T haven’t much money, Peter,’’ she said, 


making sure he understood her, ‘‘but you won’t | 


bring much, poor fellow, and I’m 
going to buy you if I can.’’ 

And if you had watched closely 
you might have seen in Peter’s 
eyes a trace—just a trace, mind 
you, for he had little feeling left 
—of the sad, sympathy-craving 
expression with which he used to 
lay his cheek against hers in the 
old days at Sam Perkins’s farm. 

Meanwhile the sale was going on, 
‘und at last came the time for putting 
up the horses, 

Presently came the turn of 
“Black Peter, half-thoroughbred, 


seven years old, sound and with no blemish | 


xcept scars on his knees and body.’’ 

He was sold to Ruth Perkins for the sum 
ol sixteen dollars and twenty-five cents. 

Huth took the halter-rope herself and led the 
orse home. She was not afraid of him, and 
a she and he knew that she had no reason 
to De, 

There is but little more to tell. Ruth still 
eps Peter for her riding and driving horse. 
‘‘nder her treatment his temper has so far 

proved that, although it still frequently shows 
‘self, he is no longer dangerous. 

| wish that I could conclude by saying that 
‘us old spirit and ambition had returned, but 
hat is not to be, 

Break a horse’s heart, and his ambition is 

me forever. Peter does cheerfully whatever 

's little mistress requires of him, and he is 

sound as ever in wind and limb; but he no 

izer looks eagerly for the further end of a 

mg road or exhibits that keen satisfaction in 

‘hounting obstacles that was once a part of 

IS nature, 

There is no help for it now,’’ says little 
—S as she rubs down his glossy black coat. 

; ” too late, and I’m glad that he is at least 

“ “appy as a horse of his temperament could 
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be, and that he is being treated properly at were unnecessary, and that his whole career, |not?’? She and her small brother took their 
last. But the saddest part of it all to me is| up to the time I bought him, was a chapter of | butterfly nets, and after an hour’s hunt, brought 
that the dreadful experiences he went through | human mistakes and wrongs.’’ 
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MEN have not as a rule been expected 
cw to engage in business on the farm, yet 

when the necessity presents itself or the 
idea of making money takes possession of them, 
we expect a display of ability and enterprise. 

Women on the farm have many kinds of work 
in the general routine, but in some instances 
they have emphasized certain lines and have 
been very successful, even when they had not 
the entire farming interests to 
care for. Others, dependent 
upon themselves, have taken up 
farming as a means of liveli- 
hood, and have become more 
than self-supporting. 

Farming presents excellent 
opportunities for a woman, and 
the number of women in agri- 
cultural colleges is steadily 
increasing. The majority, how- 
ever, go into farming because 
they have been ‘‘brought up’’ 
to it. 

I know one young woman 
who, without available capital, but with an idea 
of business adventure, borrowed a hen from her 
neighbor. Her only money investment was in 
a bakers’ dozen of eggs, for an ordinary dozen 
is not quite enough to satisfy a hen. On this 
capital she started in business. 

At the end of three weeks nine downy little 
chickens left their shells and cried for something 
to eat. The hen lingered with the remaining 
four unhatched eggs, but to no avail, and then 
clucked round the yard with evident delight, 
with nine yellow, peeping little chicks. 

The proprietor of this brood of nine chickens 
was not without her troubles, for four 
were killed before they were old enough 
to take care of themselves. But even 
with five growing to henhood, the 
chance for commercial gains is not to 
be ignored. 

The hen borrowed by this aspiring 
business woman was a Plymouth Rock, 
a breed popular with poultry-keepers, 
and not known much more than a 
quarter of a century. She is of large 
size, rugged, and with sober habits, for 
she will not fly over the fence as a 
White Leghorn will. She lays well, 
and makes tender meat for the table 
and more of it than most fowls. The 
chickens in this experiment grew to be fine fowls, 
and displayed their good breeding, standing tall, 
with beautiful plumage and bright. red combs. 











A Truly Fresh Egg. 


NE of them was sacrificed as a broiler 
20 when twelve weeks old. It weighed 

two pounds, and brought thirty-seven 
cents a pound. The mother hen, after raising 
her chickens, began to 
lay large brown eggs, 
eight toa pound. It was 
not long before the spring 
chickens were cackling 
about, announcing that 
they, too, had laid eggs. 
These were carefully 
counted and marketed at 
fair prices. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the 
poultry-books tell us that 
the egg and poultry crop 
exceeds the wheat, corn 
or cotton crop, there is a 
searcity of eggs part of the year. A truly 
fresh egg is as rare in some households as 
hen’s teeth. 

With the money gained from the sale of eggs, 
and with more which was advanced, an incu- 
bator was brought into service. Hatching eggs 
by artificial heat has some advantages over the 
sitting hen. A hen will not always do as she 
is expected to do. She is possessed with a 
desire to sit, and when she comes off her nest 
to eat and drink, she is not always discrimina- 
ting in returning to the nest she came from. If 
she goes on to the wrong nest, her own eggs 
get cold, which ends the prospect of hatching. 
Then the hen will not ordinarily cover more 
than thirteen eggs, while an incubator will 
keep several hundred warm. 














had good ventilation and an even temperature. 
The first experiment was not a success, for the 
kerosene lamp which was employed to furnish 
the heat exploded at the end of the week, as 
lamps will sometimes do if they are kept con- 
stantly burning without proper care. 

It would seem that half the pleasure in being 
a chick is to peep, peep, peep after the mother 
hen. An ineubator never clucks back to its 
chickens. Perhaps some one will invent a 


clucking incubator to satisfy this longing of 
chicks. However, with the advantage of the 
number of chickens hatched, the incubator was 
voted a most desirable promoter of the hen 
business. 


The Result of Her Venture. 





CCORDING to the young woman’s own 

tA figures, the result of her venture was as 

follows: The first year after obtaining 

the incubator she had one hundred and thirty 

hens. She sold, from the first of January to 

the first of November, one thousand dozen eggs, 

lacking one and a half dozen. The first year 

she raised two hundred and forty-three chickens, 

and took care of the poultry with only the help 
of a boy. 

I have learned of this experience, and cite it 
from the correspondence of the Cornell Exten- 
sion Department: 

‘A certain farmer’s wife lives fifty miles 
from the city of Buffalo, and sends her eggs in 
crates on the train every week. With a common 
hen-house, such as may 
be found upon any farm, 
and with no incubator, 
she started at the begin- 
ning of the year with one 
hundred and twenty-five 
Plymouth Rocks, and 
purchased all of the feed. 
At the end of the year 
she had sold $148.65 
worth of eggs, $82.50 of 
broilers and old hens. 

















The feed had cost 


$144.15, which lefta 
clear profit of $87, 
besides plenty of eggs 
and chickens for 
family use, and one 
hundred and twenty- 
five hens for the next 
year. ” 

Another woman 
who had sixty White 
Leghorn hens, and 
raised part of the 
feed on the farm, told 
me that she had sold 
about two dollars’ worth of eggs from each of 
her hens. After paying for the feed, they had 
netted her a profit of more than one dollar 
apiece. 

The following story was recounted to the 
writer recently, and it illustrates a type of 
women living on the farm who have done much 
to place farming on a paying basis: 

**I always loved to make garden, and had a 
kind of knack for it. As my husband found 
that money came slowly on the farm, I wanted 
to help. I found I could sell in the town, two 
miles away, anything I happened to have in the 


GRAPE CULTURE. 


bers failed from drought except mine, which I 
had watered well, and I cleared sixteen dollars 
from a little patch not over twelve feet square. 


**Catch Me a Fine Ajax.’’ 


HAT encouraged me to go into garden- 
tT ing on a larger scale. We added a 

cold frame to our enterprise, and I 
carefully saved all left-over vegetables by making 
them into mixed pickles, and so forth. Unsala- 
ble apples I made into apple butter, and the 
painstaking care I put into these things 
gave me a constantly increasing patron- 
age in the town. As fast as the 
business warranted, I added green- 
houses, and found a constant demand 
for lettuce, radishes and the like during 
the winter months. 

‘We have educated our son and 
daughter. We have a garden of six 
acres and four greenhouses. I am a 
busy and happy woman, with a busi- 
ness that makes more money than the 
farm yields my husband. It means 
hard work, but it is healthful, and the 
demand is sure so long as people must 














| eat, and the produce I offer is of fine quality.’’ 
The incubator was placed in the cellar, which | 


A bright country girl, who had the advantage 
of a year or two in a neighboring college, re- 
turned home because of impaired health. She 
had an eager desire to earn money with which 
to return and finish the course, and the last 
words of one of her professors, laughingly 
spoken, recurred to her memory: 

**Catch me a fine ajax, won’t you? I’m in 
perishing need of a new supply of lepidoptera.’’ 

While watching the ‘‘blossom insects’’ flitting 





round one day, she suddenly thought, ‘‘Why 
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way of fine vegetables. One year all the cucum- | 





back a surprising number of specimens. 

She spent the rest of the afternoon looking 
these up in her insect-book. She carefully 
arranged the finest of them in small, flat boxes, 
and mailed them to her professor. He was 
pleased with them, and paid her handsomely. 

After this encouraging beginning she sent 
many a valuable specimen ; and the small bank- 
account grew, and with it the hope of returning 
to college. 

Grape juice is taking an important place in 
the world’s market as an article of commerce. 
The home-made grape juice cannot supply 
the demand, and it is necessary to manufacture 
it ona large scale. Still, the home-canned juice 
is richer and more to be desired, although 
harder to obtain. 

One farm woman’s grape arbor was not only 
a thing of beauty, but a source of profit. It 
was fifty feet long, and covered with vines, 
which hung full of luscious fruit every autumn. 
One of the delicacies for which she was famous 
was the rich grape juice which she bottled for 
her friends. A wealthy invalid came into the 
neighborhood, and with her usual cordial kind- . 
ness, the farmer’s wife contributed to the sick 
lady’s comfort, sending flowers with the dew on 
them, new-laid eggs and small bttles of her 
grape nectar. 

The city doctor, after tasting the delectable 
beverage, pronounced it very nourishing, and 
not to be named in the same breath with the 
commercial article. He begged her to put up 
all she could for his patients. 

The generous sums realized by the pursuit 
of this pleasant industry were a very helpful 
addition to the slender income of the 
farmer’s wife. 

Women have been very successful 
in keeping bees. The business 
requires steady nerves, patience, 
calm movements and a liking for 
the work. With some people the 
sting of the bee is the first obstacle 
to this enterprise, but a person with 
the right temperament can overcome 
this difficulty. There is a differ- 
ence in the disposition of bees. It 
is as desirable to get gentle bees as 
to seek the companionship of gentle 
people. With the protection of veils 
and rubber gloves, and the use of smoke driven 
among them when they are agitated, they are 
kept quite submissive. 

A woman who wished to have much out-of- 
door exercise secured some one to wash her 
pans and kettles, and engaged in the bee busi- 
ness. She began in the springtime, for it is 
then that the strong colonies of bees are in the 
hive, and they are more easily managed than 
in the fall. 





When Her Bees Swarmed. 





E lived on a farm where clover and 
ay) buckwheat were good crops,:and where 

the bass wood-trees, too, were abundant. 
Alder grew on the banks of a near-by stream. 
Seeds were scattered in places not under cultiva- 
tion, for clover and buckwheat in the fence 
corners look better than weeds, although some 
weeds furnish much honey. Enough capital 
was used to buy two hives. Modern hives were 
procured, simple in construction, and with the 
combs so arranged that they could be changed 
from one hive to another. 

An early experience nearly destroyed her 
enthusiasm, for a whole colony of bees came 
rushing out of the hive, as a family will when 
there is a cry of fire. The hive had too many 
bees in it. The queen bee, after laying her 
eggs in the cells, had gone forth, followed by 
her swarm, in search of a new home. 

The bees gathered on a branch of an apple- 
tree after they had gone rushing about, making 
a wild commotion. 

The owner was not to be outwitted. When 
they hung, a large black bunch, on the tree, 
she gently poured them into a new hive, which 
they soon began to fit up for their life-work. 
This swarming was a trying event for a woman, 
but once coped with 
successfully, her con- 
fidence was increased, 
and the outlook 
brightened. 

The method of pro- 
ducing comb honey is 
quite unlike that of 
securing extracted 
honey. In the latter 
the cappings of the 
honey cells so care- 
fully placed by the 
bees are removed by 
a sharp knife. The 
frames are placed in the extractor and whirled 
|rapidly. The honey is thrown out of the cells 
by centrifugal force. 

As the combs can be returned to be refilled, 
: is a gain in the cost of extracted honey as 
| 














SQUAB- RAISING. 





compared with the comb honey, since the bees 
are not compelled to build new honey comb. 
This keeper of bees, however, found a readier 
market for comb honey, and made this her chief 
business. 

While two hives started the enterprise, it soon 
It took time and 


grew to larger dimensions. 
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careful watching, but the hives were on a plat- 
form near the back door, so that she could 
attend to her work in the house and keep an 
eye on the bees. 

Perhaps the most unique enterprise which 
has been indulged in by a woman was that 
undertaken by a Western girl who heard that 
rattlesnake skins brought a high price for the 
manufacture of pocketbooks, belts and the 
like. 

All round her cabin home was virgin wilder- 
ness. Her dog was an adept in scaring up the 
rattlers, which could be found only too readily. 
While he occupied the snake’s attention by 
barking, and the snake responded by rattling 
vigorously, the fearless girl pinned down the 
reptile with a forked stick, and then finished 
him with a sound rap from her stout cane. 
She then put him in her bag, and hunted for 
another trophy. 

The supply of rattlers being practically inex- 
haustible, the amount of her earnings depended 
upon her industry in hunting, for after her 
game had been skinned and prepared for sale 
by a negro servant, it was sent to an Eastern 
market, where it always commanded a good 
price. 








From Rattlesnakes to Squabs. 
PROFITABLE business for women is 
tA squab-raising, and quite as expedient as 
the poultry business. Ten or twenty 
pigeons flying in and out of the barn loft, cooing 
and picking in the barn-yard chaff, often make an 
interesting feature of the farmyard picture. But 
imagine a thousand 
birds on one farm! 

This number calls 
for special houses, 
with a place in 
which the birds may 
fly, and which is 
enclosed by wire 
netting, with a wood 
framework. It isa 
good business, but 
like all others, re- 
quires care and 
attention. Good 
stock must be select- 
ed. A woman told 
me that she began 
with common birds, 
but found that the 
profits were small 
compared with later 
experiments with 
better stock—the 
homer. Two eggs 
are laid, and with 
homing pigeons it 
requires but four 
weeks for the squabs 
to mature suffi- 
ciently to be sent to 
market. They bring 
about a dollar and a 
quarter a pair, and 
when marketed 
usually weigh about 
eight pounds a 
dozen. 

The woman re- 
ferred to, having 
small capital, began 
with but twenty 
pairs of birds. She 
found a ready mar- 
ket for the young, 
and the next year 
could add to her 
stock. Now she has special houses for them, 
and has a most interesting business, with a 
thousand pigeons filling her farmyard. One 
advantage that pigeons have over chickens lies 
in the fact that the former feed their young 
entirely, first with the milk which they have 
in their own crops, and which they eject into 
the mouths of the little squabs ; while later they 
carry grain in their mouths to the young until 
they can help themselves. 














SARAH'S EYES 


A Variety of Opportunities. 





TORIES of fruit-growing and gardening 

£§ carried on by women are very numerous. 

Many women shrink from this occupa- 

tion because of the strenuous muscular exertion 

which it requires, while others favor it because 

it gives them plenty of good exercise out-of- 

doors. A wheel hoe can be managed by a 
woman, and it relieves one of tedious hoeing. 

One woman’s experience in raising celery is 
worth telling. 

In the southwest corner of the back yard 
was a spot about three by six feet. Here she 
constructed some hotbeds, using discarded 
sections of windows. In these she planted 
celery seed. In due course of time her plants 
were ready for trenches, which were prepared 
for the purpose, and the result of her first ex- 
periment was twenty-five dollars’ worth of 
celery plants in one year. Three years later 
she was doing a thriving business in supplying 
the market with celery. 

The instances recounted are but a few of the 
means adopted by women to earn money on the 
farm. There are many others, the details of 
which are most interesting. Rug - weaving, 
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mushroom - raising, home canning, violet- | 
growing, dairying, orcharding and many other 
occupations offer opportunities for women, 


A. STREAK OF 





and for those who have the taste and the 
ambition, are better than factory, schoolroom 
or office life. 
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HE investment had failed, the money 
tT was irretrievably lost. There was 

gloom enough in the old house on the 
stony little farm. 

Sarah, the youngest daughter, on whom the 
blow fell hardest, brought all her courage to 
bear to hide her disappointment, because it was 
for her sake that the others were chiefly 
grieved. The money had been saved to give 
Sarah ‘‘her opportunity.’’ In this silent, 
thoughtful girl the family had recognized their 
brightest and best, to her they had looked to 
bring credit on the name and unite them with 
the educated world. 

But now that every cent was lost, there could 
be no further talk of Sarah’s going away to 
study. 

She took it with such calm that the others 
thought she did not care enough. No one 
guessed how, when ‘she heard that news, the 
bright summer day turned pale and cold to her, 
no one knew how wearily the succeeding weeks 
dragged on. 

It had always been the girl’s habit to be 
much alone, and she was never long indoors 
after her household tasks were done. The 

















DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 
WERE FASTENED WITH SURPRISE 


ON A FINISHED RUG. 


woods and hillsides had from early childhood 
offered her peculiar, solitary pleasures. As 
her father put it, Sarah had a ‘“‘streak o’ 
poetry.’’ She did not need a book to make 
her think, or a picture to tell her that the earth 
was beautiful. Soin her lonely struggle against 
this great disappointment she went to her 
beloved haunts for consolation. 

Alas! she found none. She had been living 
too long on the promise that now was broken. 
What plans she had made for earnest, single- 
hearted work! What dreams she had enjoyed 
of close and inspiring friendships! And every 
beauty of the landscape was in some way 
associated with these plans and dreams of hers, 
so that all she saw now tormented her. 

She had stern and bitter hours, too, when 
she blamed herself for her graceless discontent, 
when she called her longing for the great world 
‘‘vanity,’’ and her distaste for home ‘‘ingrati- 
tude’’; yet these hard words helped her not a 
whit. 

Indeed, they were hardly fair, for through 
ali that dark time Sarah remained the good 
daughter. Her mother’s standards were high; 
Sarah had been trained to thoroughness. The 
more her heart sank with distaste for house- 
work, the harder she tried to do her full duty. 

One sunny afternoon she came upon the 
sumac by the road, flaming so royally that 
she stood spellbound to look. She was near 
the top of a hill, and the country lay spread 
out in a wonderful autumn haze before her 
eyes, while the sky was strangely luminous 
and tender. 

“Oh, how beautiful,’’ sighed the girl, ‘‘and 
my own life so dreary ugly !’’ 
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that she alone should “a » = </* 
be cast out from this a 
perfection. 

‘*It can’t be 
true,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘it can’t be true that 
I’m to have nothing to do with what is lovely, 
when I see it and feel it—the very sumac has 
a better life than 1!’’ 

She stood motionless a few moments, and 
then a sound fell on her ears, a curious sound 
—a distant, rhythmical throbbing. 

In Sarah’s wrought-up mood the very arrest 
of her attention was significant. She listened 
eagerly. Then she hastened in the direction of 
the mysterious sound, up over the brow of the 
hill. 

By the road stood the little old house of a 
neighbor, a frail ‘‘old maid’’ who lived alone. 
Thence the sounds proceeded. And now that 
she heard it nearer, the noise was more familiar, 
and poor Sarah was chilled with disappoint- 
ment. It was nothing but the regular thump and 
throb of a clumsy, old-fashioned rag-carpet loom. 

She was dejectedly passing by when old Miss 
Griggs saw her through the window, left her 
weaving, came to the door and called her. 
Reluctantly the girl came back and stopped at 
the gate. 

‘Sally, I wonder if you and your sisters 
wouldn’t like a little job of carpet-rag sewing,’’ 
said Miss Griggs. ‘‘I’ve got a special order 
from a city lady, and she wants her carpet 
made of new rags, and has sent me a lot of 
white cotton-mill remnants that’s to be torn into 
strips and sewed. She’s given me so much 
weaving it’s going to take all my spare time to 
do that, and I’ve got to put the sewing out.’’ 

‘*You’re very kind, Miss Griggs,’’ said poor 
Sarah, groaning inwardly. Sewing carpet rags 
was the extreme of weariness to her. She 
knew, however, that Miss Griggs, poor as she 
was herself, had her father’s recent losses in 
mind, so she added bravely, ‘‘I’m sure we’re 
glad of anything like that to do.’’ 

She followed Miss Griggs into the room, 
where the big, old-time loom took up a good 
part of the space. It was a quaint structure, 
dark with age, for it had been in Miss Griggs’s 
family since the days when all the clothing 
was woven at home. Of late it had seen but 
little use. Only occasionally did Miss Griggs’s 
reputation as a good weaver bring her work 
from some thrifty farmer’s wife who clung to 
old-fashioned economies. 

But now it was obvious that Miss Griggs 
had not only a special order, but a large one. 
The room was cluttered with her materials. 
Dye-tubs full of red solution stood in a row by 
the window, new warp was piled on the floor, 
and on the table was a large heap of the ‘‘piece 
ends’’ Miss Griggs had spoken of. To this 
she now pointed, but Sarah’s eyes were fastened 
with surprise on a finished rug that lay spread 
upon the floor. 

It was perfectly simple in design and of only 
two colors, ivory white and blue. The center 
was in irregular streaks; at each end was a 
deep border of darker blue. But the colors 
were so distributed as to balance each other, 
the border was rich and of a width that satis- 
fied the eye. It had the elegance that results 
from the perfect use of materials. Sarah recog- 
nized its beauty. 

“Did you make that, Miss Griggs?’’ she 
asked, admiringly. 

The old carpet-weaver sniffed a little. 

‘*No, but I hope I can make a good deal 
better one,’’ she answered. ‘‘That’s a pretty 
flimsy, uneven piece of weaving. That city 
lady did it—the same that gave me this order. 
Not that it’s so bad for a beginner, either. It 
was only last year she got her loom, one of 
these new-fangled steel affairs that don’t work 
any better than that old one, as far as I can 
see. And she didn’t know how to warp it 
herself. She came driving ten miles, from 
Saynesville, to fetch me and teach her how to 
begin. So considering her practice, this ain’t 
so bad. They tell me weaving has got to bea 
regular fad with some city folks.’’ 

**This is very pretty,’’ said Sarah, her eyes 
still on the rug. 

**Well, in that way it is an improvement on 
the old-time rag carpet,’’ Miss Griggs admitted, 
‘and if you come to put my style of weaving 
into a rug like that, you’ve got a good thing. 
I’ve got the loom warped now to copy that 
piece—putting red where she’s got blue and 
gray where she’s got white. She wants two of 
them, and she wants more male, after she’s 
been over to tell me about the colors. I never 
saw anybody so interested in colors. She says 
if the dyes are good and fast and pretty, too, 
there’ll be no end to the orders she can get 
me. It seems it’s the fashion for folks to have 
hand-made rugs like this for bedrooms and 
piazzas, and she won’t have anything else in 
her summer house at Saynesville. She’s rich, 
too, and could have Persian carpets. ’’ 
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the rug and the loom. Her eyes were thought- 
ful. 
‘‘Seems to interest you, Sally,’’ said Miss 


Griggs. ‘‘Maybe you’d like to watch me weave 
a little. It’s a right instructive sight for young 
folks. Have a seat.’’ 

Sarah drew up achair in silence, and sat 
for a long time steadily watching the flight of 
the shuttle, seeing the texture grow under Miss 
Griggs’s skilful hands. She saw the red and 
gray commingled, and saw how each color 
came to its true beauty in the union—like the 
near sumac and the soft-toned distant hills. 
Swiftly as the old woman was weaving, the 
young girl’s stimulated fancy wove more swiftly 
—wonderful textures of colors more various and 
splendid than any loom has made. 

“‘Miss Griggs, I want to learn to weave!’’ 
she suddenly exclaimed. 

‘*Well, I’ll show you how,’’ the good woman 
responded, readily. ‘‘A handy girl like you 
ought to get the hang of it quick enough.’’ 

When the lady from Saynesville came a few 

weeks later to see Miss Griggs about her rugs, 
she found, not the old woman, but Sarah at the 
loom—Sarah, weaving away at the gray and 
crimson rug. 
The girl started up, flushing, when the visitor 
entered, and apologetically explained that she 
was doing only a little; and was trying to be 
very careful. She would have been less apolo- 
getic had she known how much less the lady 
eared for the quality of this particular rug than 
she did for the spread of the industry she was 
trying to encourage. 

For Miss Griggs’s wealthy client was a 
woman who was seriously and disinterestedly 
working for the cause of better art education 
and the establishment of those household crafts 
that might be profitable to women in the coun- 
try. 

With pleasant questions she drew Sarah out 
of her embarrassment. Before Miss Griggs 
came in from the kitchen the girl had confessed 
how fascinated she had become with the loom ; 
how she came to her neighbor’s every day to 
watch and have a lesson; how she was learning 
to dye the materials, too; and how she hoped 
some time, when Miss Griggs could spare the 
loom, to make a rug alone. 

Sarah’s enthusiasm, overcoming her native 
shyness, delighted the visitor, and when Miss 
Griggs came in and praised her pupil’s work, 
the lady felt she had found a promising worker 
in the new field. She began to speak of her 
own weaving, of her new loom in Saynesville, 
which she could not take to the city that winter, 
and finally asked Sarah if she would like to 
make a business arrangement about having the 
use of it. 

And this ‘‘business arrangement’’ gave Sarah 
not only the use of a loom, but also her first 
order. 

There were no more hours of idleness and 
gloom after that. Sarah’s winter days were 
filled to overflowing. Between her experiments 
in dyeing and her earnest effort to improve the 
quality of her weaving, every moment of her 
spare time went to the new occupation. 

Nor did she work without guidance. Miss 
Griggs took a teacher’s pride and pains, keep- 
ing strict watch over the quality of work, while 
from her customer came advice about color com- 
binations and design. The lady did more. She 
sent Sarah a few books that wonderfully opened 
her eyes to the historic and artistic importance 
of weaving. The girl’s poetic sense was stimu- 
lated; she thought much over her new craft. 
In thinking and doing she was winning for 
herself an education. 

Her mother and sisters were soon interested, 
gave their spare time to the preparation of 
Sarah’s materials, and so helped on the work 
that it began to have a business side. More 
orders followed. Strangers wrote to Sarah 
that they had seen this or that piece of work, 
liked her color scheme and wanted a rug. This 
was so impressive to her family and to good 
Miss Griggs that Sarah enjoyed not a little 
admiration. 

She did not think she was doing anything in 
the least remarkable. She knew only that she 
was making what she liked to make—that she 
cared a hundred times more for one of her 
experiments than for the money that came ii 
after its success. 

Her mother, thrifty woman, soon appreciate 
the profit of this industry in which all the 
household could engage, putting spare hours to 
use, and bringing that rare commodity, cash, 
into the home; and she tried to coax Sarah to 
repeat her successful rugs as often as she coul:! 
sell them, and lose no time in trying new effects 

But Sarah had become too good a craftsma! 
to be swerved from her path. She restless) 
thought out new possibilities and patient! 
put them to the test. Finding that woole 
yarns dyed more beautifully than cotton rag-. 
she accepted the new material with deligh' 
Through her color schemes the ‘‘streak ‘ 
poetry’’ in her was finding expression at last. 

Her woolen rugs found sale, and the hig! 
price reconciled her mother to the use of t! 
more expensive material. Her father, to 
recognized the importance of the new industi 
and bought a few sheep for the farm. Th 

‘*hadn’t paid’’ before, but now there was 
home market for the wool. 








And then a wave of bitterness possessed her, 


Sarah’s gaze went back and forth between 


Moreover, he gave Sarah the money to bu 
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he borrowed loom. Thus Sarah became an 
stablished weaver, and all her dreams of going 
out into the world were put aside. 

In the seventh year of her weaving, when 
.utumn drew near, Sarah remembered those 
carly hours of idleness and longing, and she 
resolved to make a rug that should commemorate 
the moment when she had first heard the throb 
of the loom. She planned to make this rug her 
sasterpiece, of such colors as had wrung her 
yeart with their beauty before she had learned 
how color could make glad. It should be a 
secret thank-offering. 

For weeks she planned it, and dyed her 
materials with unusual care. Her family 
protested at the waste of time when, after 
Sarah had used all her experience and obtained 
the best results, they saw her rejecting this and 
that material and beginning all over again. 
Was she to be paid more for this order? No? 
Then why this slaving, why cut short her 
meals and her sleep for the work? 

Sarah could explain nothing. It was her 
happy secret that she was trying for such purple 
as the hills had worn, and the grays of the mist 
and the color of the sunlit sumac. 

When at last she had her material and began 
to weave, she put such skill and patience into 
the work as never before, making the texture 
fine and firm—for she meant her monument to 
last. The work absorbed her so that she did 
not know when she was tired; her brother had 
to pull her away bodily from the loom, laughing 
half-angrily at her earnestness. 

But when it was finished at last and taken 
from the loom, she felt bitterly disappointed. 
All praised it, and she knew it was the best 
rug she had made—but how far it fell below 
her conception! The purple was not so warm, 
the gray not so mysterious, the red not so flash- 
ing bright as she had hoped. 

Yet she loved this piece of her handiwork. 
It was at least a record of hours spent so 
happily that they balanced and annulled those 
unhappy days of long ago. She longed to keep 
it for her own; but it was an order, like the 
rest. It had been promised for a certain date, 
and there was no time to make another. 
Honest business woman that she was, Sarah 
sent it off—and cried softly to herself with grief 
at parting with it, while she warped her loom 
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to begin again. New work brought comfort. 
She had failed, but she had learned much in 
this last effort. She would try again. 

One morning, in the exhibition rooms of an 
art club in the great city, a group of people 
stood about a table, on which Sarah’s autumn 
rug was spread. They were men and women 
of the class that ‘‘have everything,’’ as one says 
—people with fine, intellectual faces, delicate 
hands, and the dress that itself is grace. 

Among them was a gray-haired man of noted 
name, cultivated, wealthy, a great patron of 
the arts. He was speaking of Sarah’s rug, 
and all were listening with interest. As they 
listened they fingered the fine, firm texture, and 
gazed at the soft, lovely colors, and nodded in 
acquiescence. 

‘An example of such honest, painstaking 
handicraft,’’ the famous man was saying, 
**joined to such a free poetic color effect and 
such dignified simplicity of design, is a real 
event in our art world.’’ 

An enthusiastic young man was taking down 
in his note-book Sarah’s name and address 
from the exhibit card. 

**] am going up to that lady’s studio to-mor- 
row,”’ he declared. ‘*We must persuade her to 
come to our arts and crafts shops and give us a 
talk on color and a demonstration lesson on the 
loom. Perhaps she will join the association. 
Such people would be the very bone and marrow 
of the organization. ’’ 

‘*I wonder,’’ said a lady who, too, was wri- 
ting down the name, ‘‘if she may not be the 
teacher we want for our children’s classes. 
We need the best for that.’’ 

‘‘Leave her in her lovely country to her 
quiet inspirations,’’ advised the gray - haired 
patron of arts. ‘‘Let’s buy her rugs as she is 
willing to make them, let’s visit her by all 
means, and ask her to visit us. But do not let 
us try to transplant her, for the circumstances 
of her life must be peculiarly happy and favor- 
able to art.’’ 

At that very moment Sarah was hurrying 
through with her housework that she might 
get to her loom, little dreaming how the great 
world she had once so longed for was now 
moving toward her. But had she known it, it 
could have added little to that morning’s bright- 
ness. She was already a happy woman. 
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the Rocky Moun- 
tains gives me 
many exciting ex- 
periences, but a 
three-day trip, 
made last winter, 
was the most 
thrilling and ad- 
venturous that has 
ever entertained me on the trail. One February 
morning I set off alone on snow -shoes to cross the 
‘‘range,’’ for the purpose of making some snow 
measurements. The nature of my work for the 
state requires the closest observation of the char- 
acter and extent of the snow in the mountains. 
I hoped to get to Grand Lake for the night, but 
I was on the east side of the range, and Grand 
Lake was on the west. Along the twenty-five 
miles of trail there was only wilderness, with- 
out a single house. 

The trail was steep and the snow very soft. 
Five hours were spent to gain timber-line, which 
was only six miles from my starting-place, but 
four thousand feet above it. Rising in bold 
“randeur above me was the summit of Long’s 
Peak, and this, with the great hills of drifted 
snow, out of which here and there a dwarfed 
and distorted tree thrust its top, made timber-line 
seem weird and lonely. 

From this point the trail wound for six miles 
across bleak heights before it came down to 
Umber on the other side of ‘the range. I set 
‘orward as rapidly as possible, for the northern 

ky looked stormy. I must not only climb up 

{teen hundred feet, but must also skirt the icy 
dges of several precipices in order to gain the 

immit. My friends had warned me that 
‘ie trip was a foolhardy one even on a clear, 
«aim day, but I was fated to receive the fury 
fa — while on the most broken portion of 
he trail. 

‘The tempest came on with deadly cold and 

‘most blinding violence. The wind came with 
‘wful surges, and roared and boomed among 

“© crags. The clouds dashed and seethed 
ng the surface, shutting out all landmarks. 
' Was each moment in fear of slipping or being 

“Wn over a precipice, but there was no shelter ; 

vas on the roof of the continent, twelve thou- 

‘nd five hundred feet above sea-level, and to 

op in the bitter cold meant death. 

it was still three miles to timber on the west 

ope, and I found it impossible to keep the trail. 

raring to perish if I tried to follow even the 
neral course of the trail, I abandoned it alto- 
her and started for the head of a gorge, down 
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which I thought it would be possible to climb 
to the nearest timber. 

Nothing definite could be seen. The clouds 
on the snowy surface and the light electrified 
air gave the eye only optical illusions. The 
outline of every object was topsyturvy and dim. 
The large stones that I thought to step on were 
not there; and when apparently passing others, 
I bumped into them. Several times 1 fell head- 
long by stepping out for a drift and finding a 
depression. 

In the midst of these illusions I walked out 
on a snow cornice that overhung a precipice! 

Unable to see clearly, I had no realization of 
my danger until 1 felt the snow giving way 
beneath me. I had seen this precipice in sum- 
mer, and knew it was more than a thousand 
feet to the bottom! 

Down I tumbled, carrying a large fragment 
of the snow cornice with me. I could see 
nothing and I was entirely helpless. Then, 
just as the full comprehension of the awful 
thing that was happening swept over me, the 
snow falling beneath me suddenly stopped. I 
plunged into it, completely burying myself. 
Then I, too, no longer moved downward. My 
mind gradually admitted the knowledge that 
my body, together with a considerable mass of 
the snow, had fallen upon a narrow ledge and 
caught there. More of the snow came tumbling 
after me, and it was a matter of some minutes 
before I succeeded in extricating myself. 

When I thrust my head out of the snow mass 
and looked about me, I was first appalled by a 
glance outward, which revealed the terrible 
height of the precipice on the face of which I 
was hanging. Then I was relieved by a glance 
upward, which showed me that I was only some 
twenty feet from the top and that a return thither 
would not be very difficult. But if I had walked 
from the top a few steps farther back, I should 
have fallen a quarter of a mile. 

One of my snow-shoes came off as I struggled 
out, so 1 took off the other shoe and used it as a 
scoop to uncover the lost web. But it proved 
very slow and dangerous work. With both shoes 
off I sank chest-deep in the snow ; if I ventured 
too near the edge of the ledge, the snow would 
probably slip off and carry me to the bottom 
of the precipice. It was only after two hours 
of effort that the shoe was recovered. 

When I first struggled to the surface of the 
snow on the ledge, I looked at once to find a 
way back to the top of the precipice. I quickly 
saw that by following the ledge a few yards 
beneath the unbroken snow cornice I could 
mount to the top over some jagged rocks. As 
soon as I recovered the shoe, I started round 
the ledge. When I had almost reached the 











jagged rocks the snow cornice caved upon me, 
and not only buried me, but came perilously 
near knocking me into the depths beneath. 

But at last 1 stood upon the top in safety. 

A short walk from the top brought me out 
upon a high hill of snow that sloped steeply 
down into the woods. The snow was soft, and 
I sat down in it and slid ‘‘a blue streak’’—my 
wet blue overalls recording the streak—for a 
quarter of a mile, and then came to a sudden 
and confusing stop; one of my webs had caught 
on a spine of one of the dwarfed and almost 
buried trees at timber-line. 

When I had travelled a short distance below 
timber-line, a fearful crashing caused me to turn ; 
I was in time to see fragments of snow flying 
in all directions, and snow-dust boiling up in 
a great geyser column. A snowslide had swept 
down and struck a granite cliff. 

As I stood there, another slide started on the 
heights above timber, and with a far-off roar 
swept down in awful magnificence, with a 
comet-like tail of snow-dust. Just at timber-line 
it struck a ledge and glanced to one side, and 
at the same time shot up into the air so high 
that for an instant I saw the treetop beneath it. 

But it came back to earth with awful force, 
and I felt the ground tremble as it crushed a 
wide way through the woods. It finally brought 
up at the bottom of a gulch with a wreckage 
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of hundreds of noble spruce-trees that it had 
crushed down and swept before it. 

As I had left the trail on the heights, [ was 
now far from it and in a rugged and wholly 
unfrequented section, so that coming upon the 
fresh trail of a mountain-lion did not surprise 
me. But I was not prepared for what occurred 
soon afterward. 

Noticing a steamy vapor rising from a hole 
in the snow by the protruding roots of an over- 
turned tree, I walked to the hole to learn the 
cause of it. 

One whiff of the vapor stiffened my hair and 
limbered my legs. I shot down a steep slope, 
dodging trees and rocks. The vapor was rank 
with the odor from a bear. 

At the bottom of the slope I found the frozen 
surface of a stream much easier walking than 
the soft snow. All went well until I came to 
a rapids, where, with no warning whatever, 
the thin ice dropped me into the cold current 
among the boulders. 

I scrambled to my feet, with the ice flying 
like broken glass. ‘The water came only a little 
above my knees, but as I had gone under the 
surface, and was completely drenched, I made 
enthusiastic moves toward the bank. 

Now snow-shoes are not adapted for walking 
either in swift water or among boulders. I 
found this out thoroughly after they had several 
times tripped me, sprawling, into the liquid 
cold. Finally I sat down in the water, took 
them off, and came out gracefully. 

I gained the bank with chattering teeth and 
an icy armor. My pocket thermometer showed 
two degrees above zero. Another storm was 
bearing down upon me from the range, and 
the sun was going down. But the worst of it 
all was that there were several miles of rough 
and strange country between me and Grand 
Lake that would have to be made in the dark. 

I did not care to take any more chances on 
the ice, so I spent a hard hour climbing out 
of the cafion that the stream wasin. The climb 
warmed me and set my clothes steaming. 

My watch indicated six o’clock. A fine snow 
was falling, and it was dark and cold. I had 
been exercising for twelve hours without rest, 
and had eaten nothing since the previous day, 
as I never take breakfast. I started a fire and 
lay down on a rock by it to relax, and also to 
dry my clothes. 

In half an hour I started on again. Rocky 
and forest-covered ridges lay between me and 
Grand Lake. In the darkness I certainly took 
the worst way. I met with too much resistance 











_ FINALLY I SAT DOWN 
IN THE WATER AND 
TOOK THEM OFF. 
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in the thickets and too little on the slippery 
places, so that when, at eleven o’clock that night, 
I entered a Grand Lake hotel, my appearance 
was not prepossessing. 

The next day, after a few snow measurements, 
I set off to recross the range. In order to avoid 
warm bear-lens and cold streams, 1 took a 
different route. It was a much longer way 
than the one I had come by, so I went toa 
hunter’s deserted cabin for the night. 

The cabin did not have any door, and I could 
see the stars through the roof. The old sheet- 
iron stove was badly rusted and broken. Most 
of the night I spent chopping wood, and I did 
not sleep at all. But I had a good rest by the 
stove, where I read a little from a musty 
pamphlet on palmistry that I found between 
the logs of the cabin. 

I always carry candles with me. When the 
wind is blowing, the wood damp and fingers 
numb, they are of inestimable value in kindling 
a fire. Ido not carry firearms, and during the 
night, when a lion gave a blood-freezing screech, 
1 wished he were somewhere else. 

Daylight found me climbing toward the top 
of the range through the Long’s Peak and 
Medicine Bow forest reserve, among some of the 
noblest evergreens in Colorado. 

When the sun came over the range, the silent 
forest vistas became magnificent with bright 

lights and deep shadows. At timber- 

line the bald, rounded summit of 

the range rose a thousand feet, like 

a gigantic white turtle. The slope 

was steep and very icy; a gusty 
wind whirled me about. Climbing 
\ to the top would be like going up 
} a steep, ice-covered house roof. It 
would be a dangerous and barely 
possible undertaking. 

But as I did not have courage 
enough to retreat, I threw off my 
snow-shoes and started up. I cuta 
place in the ice for every step made. 
There was nothing to hold to, and a 
slip meant a fatal slide. 

With rushes from every quarter, 
the wind did its best to freeze or 
overturn me. My ears froze and my 
fingers grew so cold that they could 
hardly hold the ice-ax. But after 
an hour of constant peril and ever- 
increasing exhaustion, I got above 
the last ice and stood upon the 
snow. 

The snow was solidly packed, 
and leaving my snow-shoes strapped 
across my shoulders, 1 went scam- 
pering up. 

Near the top of the range a ledge 
of granite outcropped through the 
snow, and toward this I hurried. 
Before making a final spurt to the 
ledge, 1 paused to breathe. As I 
stopped I was startled by sounds like the 
creaking of wheels on a cold, snowy street. 

The snow beneath me was slipping! I had 
started a snowslide! 

Almost instantly the slide started down the 
slope with me on it. The direction in which 
it was going and the speed it was making would 
in a few seconds carry it down two thousand 
feet of slope, where it would leap over a precipice 
into the woods. 

I was on the very upper edge of the snow 
that started, and this was the tail end of the 
slide. I tried to stand up in the rushing snow, 
but its speed knocked my feet from under me, 
and in an instant I was rolled beneath the 
surface. Beneath the snow, I went tumbling 
on with it for a seemingly long time, but I know, 
of course, that it was for only a second or two; 
then my feet struck against something solid. 
I was instantly flung to the surface again, where 
I was either spilled off or fell through the end 
of the slide, and came to a stop on the scraped 
and frozen ground out of the grasp of the terrible 
snow. 

I leaped to my feet and saw the slide sweep 
on in most impressive magnificence. At the 
front end of the slide the snow piled higher 
and higher, while following in its wake were 
splendid streamers and scrolls of snow -dust. 

I lost no time getting to the top, and set off 
southward, where, after six miles, I would 
come to the trail that led to my starting-place 
on the east side of the range. After I had 
made about three miles, the cold clouds closed 
in, and everything was fogged. 

I spent a chilly half-hour waiting before the 
clouds broke up. I had lost my ten-foot staff 
in the snowslide, and feeling for precipices 
without it would probably bring me out upon 
another snow cornice, so I took no chances. 

I was twelve thousand five hundred feet above 
sea-level when the clouds broke up, and from 
this great height I looked down upon what 
seemed to be the margin of the polar world. 
It was intensely cold, but the sun shone with 
dazzling glare, and the wilderness of snowy 
peaks came out like a grand and jagged ice- 
field in the far south. Halos and peculiarly 
luminous balls floated through the color-tinged 
and electrical air. The horizon had a touch of 
cobalt blue, and on the dome above, white flushes 
appeared and disappeared like faint auroras. 

After five hours on these silent but imposing 
heights I struck my first day’s trail, and began 
a wild and merry coast down among the rocks 
and trees to my starting-place. 











JOHN PAUL JONES. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

hould every lover of trees make a practice of 
planting one tree each year, the deforested 
areas would soon be replaced by other areas 
heavily wooded. Why do you not begin this 
year? i 
ow that the body of John Paul Jones has 
been found, and so much interest has been 
reawakened in his life, an effort should be made 
to recover his log-books, which are held in 
Douglas Castle, the seat of the former Earls of 


Selkirk. 
& graduation day approaches, the problem 
of the graduation gown becomes acute. In 
some New England schools there is a growing 
sentiment in favor of gowns that cost not more 
than ten dollars, in order that no accidental 
distinctions of wealth may mar the democracy 
of the public school as the girls leave it. 


hen the British House of Commons ad-. 


journed for the Easter recess, Mr. Balfour, 
the premier, challenged the opposition to move 
a vote of censure, but the challenge was not 
accepted. In 1907 the present Parliament will 
have completed its full legal term of seven 
years, and it begins to look as if the premier 
has no intention of appealing to the voters so 
long as he has a majority to support him in the 
conduct of the routine work of government. 
be yews of the high rate of interest,’’ is the 

lesson of most of the swindles against 
which the Post-Office Department has recently 
issued fraud orders. An offer of exceptionally 
large returns for either labor or capital should 
at once awaken suspicion. If the enterprise 
is so promising, why does not the person who 
controls it keep it for himself? The fact that 
there are a few, a very few, cases where large 
risks have been taken and large profits have been 
realized is the argument most used by those 
who have patent rights, gold-mines and other 
such properties to sell at a thousand times 
their value. The person of moderate means 
cannot afford to take such risks. 


P pew thought that possibly we sometimes expect 
too much of corporations is suggested in the 
official reply to a complaint that a certain street- 
railway company does not ventilate its cars 
properly. The cars are provided with venti- 
lators, says the president of the road; every 
conductor has orders to arrange the ventilators 
as passengers request; but when the passengers 
disagree as to whether the ventilators should 
be opened or closed, what is the poor man to 
do? It would be fair to argue, from this simple 
incident, that many a corporation which offends 
in more important matters may ‘‘learn to do 
good’’ as soon as enlightened opinion is ready 
to declare exactly what the public wants. 


t cannot be said too often that a man’s attitude 
toward his work makes the difference between 
success and failure. A man worth seventy-five 
million dollars or thereabouts—a million or two 
one way or the other does not make much differ- 
ence—said the other day that he began his busi- 
ness life as a clerk in a grocery-store for three 
dollars a week. ‘‘At the end of the first half- 
day,’’ said he, ‘‘I told myself that I was twenty- 
five cents ahead of the game. I felt that I had 
earned it too easily, and had not given enough 
service.’’ If he had been the kind of boy who 
thought that he had to work too hard for the 
pay he received, it is not likely that he would 
have been the millionaire that he is to-day. 


f Y great efforts on the part of Southerners 
and Southern railway officers to induce a 
flow of immigration into their part of the coun- 
try, to take up unused land and to furnish labor 
on farms and in other industries, are having 
a constantly increasing effect. New Orleans 
has already felt the pressure of overcrowding 
upon her facilities for receiving the newcomers, 
and now Galveston has been confronted with 
the problem of caring in a day for five hundred 
new citizens to be. Five hundred is not a large 
number compared to the ten thousand that 
occasionally arrive at Ellis Island in a day, but 
it was big for Ellis Island once. More and 
more of those who land at New York are also 
going southward, a whole ship-load of Italians 
having recently gone together to engage on the 
truck-farms of Virginia and southern Maryland. 
Farming in the Southern States is work to which 














THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





the countrymen from southern Europe should 
be especially well fitted. It is wholesome work 
in a delightful climate, and an infinitely happier 
solution of the immigrant’s problem than trying 
to find a living in overcrowded New York. 


ome time ago the quickness with which the 
children could be got from the public school 
buildings in Brooklyn, New York, in the fire- 
drill was noted on this page. Last month the 
efficacy of the drill was put to a practical test 
when a school building caught fire. The usual 
signal was given, and fifteen hundred children 
marched through the smoke-filled halls to the 
street without a break in the lines. Three 
minutes after the alarm not a child was left in 
the building, and no one was hurt or trampled 
in what, without the fire-drill, might have been 
a mad rush for the stairways. No father or 
mother thinks the time wasted that is spent 
in teaching a child to know how to keep its 
head in such a case, for the life of the child is 
worth more than all it can learn from books in 
school. 
® & 
FLEETS OF AMERICA. 

Our huge ships ride in majesty 

Unchall d o’er the sea, 

Above them white stars cluster, mighty emblem 

of the fr 


‘ee. Wallace Rice. 
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INDUSTRIAL UNITY OF THE NATION. 
[J ‘ert an there are many persons in the 





North and East of the country who think 

of the great irrigation projects to which 
the government is committed as exclusively in 
the interest of the communities in the regions 
where the many millions of public money are 
to be spent. Those who take this view do not 
fully realize the interdependence of the various 
parts of the country. 

Who buys the greater part of the grain and 
cattle raised in the West? It is the people in 
the East. If the grain-crop is poor or light 
the price of flour goes up. If a hard winter 
kills off the cattle the price of meat rises. On 
the other hand, if business is slack in the East, 
if there is a strike in the textile industry, or if 
several large manufacturers fail and shut down 
their mills, the ability of the people in the East 
to buy meat and flour is diminished, and the 
demand falls off, to the detriment of the Western 
producers. 

Now the irrigation plans under consideration 
provide for the reclamation of fifty million acres 
of arid land. It has been estimated that this 
area will accommodate a population of twelve 
millions, engaged in various forms of agriculture. 
Crops can be produced more cheaply than on 
non-irrigated land, therefore it is expected that 
the price of food will fall. At the same time 
the growth*of a prosperous population in the 
arid West will increase the demand for the manu- 
factured goods of the East, the grain of the 
Northwest and the cotton of the South. Nota 
square mile of the country can prosper without 
benefiting all the rest. 

In like manner the Panama Canal will 
increase the prosperity of the whole Mississippi 
Valley, the Atlantic and Pacific coast states 
and all the intervening region. It is an under- 
taking of interest to the whole nation. Even 
the projected enlargement of the Erie Canal 
concerns the West as much as New York State. 
The East cannot say to the West, ‘‘I have no 
need of you,’’ and the North cannot say to the 
South, ‘‘You have no need of me.’’ But all 
parts are joined in one body, and each serves 
its allotted purpose. 
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FOUR KINDS OF MONEY. 


o keep track of the different kinds of money 
T in circulation seemed, a few years ago, no 

slight task. To-day it is much simpler; 
four easily remembered classes practically in- 
clude it all. These are gold, silver, national 
bank-notes and government notes. 

Gold circulates almost wholly in the form of 
gold certificates, which stand for the metal in 
the Treasury, as the trunk-check which the 
railroad issues stands for the trunk. The certifi- 
cates are easier to carry about. They are issued 
in denominations of twenty dollars and upward. 
It is the present aim of the department to give 
each class of currency a field of its own. 

Silver certificates, which are mainly in ones, 
twos and fives, hold the same relation to silver 
coin, except that among the farm laborers of 
the South there is a decided preference for the 
metallic dollar over its paper representative. 
On the Pacific coast generally, with all classes 
of people, paper money continues in disfavor ; 
as in Europe, coin, both gold and silver, is 
preferred. j 

In this class must also be included ‘‘subsidiary 
coins,’’ or those made of silver in denominations 
of less than one dollar, and the still smaller 
change, known as the ‘‘minor’’ coins,—nickels 
and cents, —of which about thirty million dollars 
in all are in circulation. 

Besides these classes resting directly on metals, 
come two forms of paper. The issue of United 
States notes, commonly known as ‘‘greenbacks,’’ 
is a fixed amount, and the notes are promises to 
pay in coin on demand. They were formerly 
of all denominations, but are now almost ex- 
clusively ten-dollar bills. 

Of national bank-notes there are now more 





than four hundred and fifty million dollars in 
circulation, which is the high-water mark. 
Nearly half the government’s bonds are held 
by the Treasurer of the United States as secur- 
ity against this circulation, which is chiefly in 
fives, tens and twenties. 

Of the kinds of money, gold represents forty- 
four per cent. ; silver little more than half as 
much; national bank-notes, which come third, 
considerably exceed the greenbacks in value. 
The total of this money, equally divided, would 
give to each inhabitant of the country an average 
of about thirty-one dollars. 
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LIFE AND ITS TASK. 
Life’s but a short day, 
But it is a working-day. 
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THE CHILDREN’S VILLAGE. 


n April 16th an event of peculiar and 
significant interest occurred in New 
York—the farewell service of the New 

York Juvenile Asylum. 

The asylum was founded in 1851, and in the 
half-century and more of its existence thirty- 
nine thousand neglected children have been 
cared for within its walls. It is a noble record. 
What it has meant to the city of New York 
and to the whole country no human calculation 
can ever measure. In a message sent to it four 
years ago, President Roosevelt wrote: ‘‘I want 
to tell you that some of the highest and best 
men I know, in professional, commercial and 
public life, have come from your institution 
and others like it.’’ 

Yet magnificent though their work has been, 
the age of the great asylums is passing, and 
their disappearance reveals the deepened insight 
of modern philanthropy. Half a century ago 
an institution that fed and clothed neglected 
children, that cared for them when they were 
ill and equipped them in some fashion to earn 
their own living, was regarded as giving them 
all that the largest demand could require. 
Those great rights of childhood, freedom, op- 
portunity for individual development, above all, 
the need of ‘‘mothering,’’ few had considered, 
and none supposed attainable for these forlorn 
waifs of life. 

Yet these are precisely the things which the 
larger charity of the day is making beautifully 
possible. The removal from the Juvenile 
Asylum of New York to the Children’s Village 
of Dobb’s Ferry is one step in the process. 
Instead of huge, unhomelike buildings, there 
are cottages, each with its own gardens, its 
own family circle; above all—name of blessed 
promise—its own housemother. So at last the 
little lonely ones of earth are entering their 
kingdom. 


Selected. 


MOROCCO. 


or a long time past the ambitions of the 
French, British and Spanish have clashed 
in Morocco. France desires to control 
northwestern Africa, but Spain has interests in 
Moroceo, and the British have long objected to 
the extension of the boundaries of French Algeria 
to the west. About a year ago an agreement 
was made between Great Britain and France, 
under which the British virtually consented to 
a French protectorate over Morocco in return 
for a withdrawal by France from any share in 
the control of Egypt, and a concession of full 
British control. Afterward Spain also agreed 
to recognize the French protectorate over 
Morocco, but on what terms has not yet been 
disclosed. 

In these negotiations the Sultan of Morocco 
was not consulted. Indeed, the announcement 
that the agreements had been made surprised 
the cabinets of Europe. 

Last March France, in pursuance of the 
treaty, asked the Sultan to agree to a plan 
under which he should deal with foreign powers 
through French agents. Before he had replied 
to the demand the German Emperor visited 
Tangier, and made a speech, in the course of 


which he said that he would always deal directly | P 


with the Sultan, and would not allow any other 
power to act as an intermediary, as he recog- 
nized the Sultan as an independent sovereign. 
He wished to protect the commercial rights of 
Germany. ‘The Emperor instructed his minis- 
ter to negotiate a treaty which should secure to 
Germany all the privileges enjoyed by the most 
favored nations. 

It is useless to predict the outcome of this 
refusal of Germany to recognize the right of the 
French to assumé a protectorate over Morocco, 
but it is likely that the disagreement will be 
settled through ordinary diplomatic channels 
rather than by an appeal to force. 


Ca 
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THE YOUNG MAN’S CHANCE. 


ot long ago a man summoned a famous 
physician to attend a case of illness in 
his family. He called this particular 
physician because he was anxious to secure 
the highest skill, and the doctor’s reputation 
was such as to justify the belief that he pos- 
sessed it. His engagements were so many, 


however, and his time so precious that he could 
give only a few moments to the case. No 
doubt they were conscientious moments, potent 








with knowledge and fruitful of good., But the 
head of the household was not wholly satisfied. 
He remarked to a friend that another time he 
should call some one who had less reputation 
and more time. 

In this and in one other thing lies the oppor- 
tunity of the young physician. The other thing 
is the possession of, or the presumption that he 
possesses, knowledge of the latest achievements 
of science, and is master of the most modern 
methods in his profession. In this respect the 
young physician of to-day has a great advantage 
over his prototype of half a century ago. Then 
it was the old doctor who was preferred. Now 
it is the young one. 

Much the same conditions exist in other pro- 
fessions and in business. The young architect 
may know more than the old one because build- 
ing methods and materials have changed greatly ; 
and he will usually have more time to give to a 
commission. Methods of instruction in the law 
have improved so much that the young lawyer 
begins his career much better equipped than 
the youth who ‘‘hung out his shingle’’ a half- 
century ago. And the young minister has 
always had the advantage over the old one so 
far as new openings are concerned. 

These things are fortunate. ‘The time re- 
quired to fit a man for a profession nowadays 
is much greater than ever before, and the 
expense is heavier. If, with these conditions, 
there existed also the old prejudice against 
hiring young men, the lot of the beginner 
would be hard. As it is, some openings are 
sure to come to him just because of his youth 
and his leisure. If he uses them well he will be 
called on by and by because of his reputation. 
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re the Niagara Falls in danger of disappearing? 
Dr. John M. Clarke, the New York state geolo- 
gist, thinks they are, and cites figures to prove 
his case. He says that if forty thousand cubic 
feet of water a second are withdrawn from the 
river the water-level would fall to the rock bottom 
on the American shore, and the American fall 
would be reduced to a thin white apron of water, 
and that if eighty thousand cubic feet be with- 
drawn the American fall would disappear alto- 
gether. Now what is the prospect of this amount 
of water being used? Doctor Clarke says that 
the three Canadian power companies are per- 
mitted by their charters to withdraw a total of 
thirty-two thousand one hundred cubic feet a 
second, and that the two American companies in 
operation may withdraw sixteen thousand three 
hundred cubic feet, or a total of more than forty- 
‘eight thousand. A third American company is 
planning to use ten thousand cubic feet more, but 
even if this company does not carry out its plans, 
Doctor Clarke believes that the American fall 
will practically disappear as soon as the com- 
panies already using water are-run at their max- 
imum allowance. Those who agree with him are 
exerting themselves to prevent what every one 
would regret as a disastrous consummation of the 
efforts to utilize the great water-power of the 
falls. The falls certainly ought to be preserved. 
ondon journalists were reminded of an interest- 
ing bit of political history by a recent incident 
at the British House of Commons. A division in 
the House upon a question relating to London 
street-railways resulted in a tie—one hundred and 
seventy-one members on each side. Thereupon 
the Speaker gave the casting vote in the negative. 
A tie in the House of Commons is unusual, for 
this was the first time in many years that one 
had occurred. The last important division pre- 
viously that called for the vote of the Speaker 
took place in 1861. But just a century ago, in 
April, 1805, a resolution aimed at Lord Melville, a 
leading member of the cabinet, received two 
hundred and sixteen votes, and an equal number 
was given in opposition. The Speaker gave the 
casting vote in favor of the resolution. In conse- 
quence of this vote, Lord Melville was impeached 
the next year, 1806. He was accused of appropri- 
ating public funds, but was finally acquitted. He 
was a great friend of Mr. Pitt, the prime minister, 
who did his utmost to protect him, and who was 
greatly grieved at the vote of the Speaker. 


Ithough the Senate of the United States con- 
tains to-day only about half as many me) 
over the age of seventy as it did a year ago, th: 
name of that body, derived from the Latin wor 
meaning “an old man,” is still measurably appro- 
riate. Nine of its present members have passe 
the allotted threescore and ten. Of the sixteen : 
year ago who had reached that age, five hav: 
since died: Messrs. Quay, Hoar, Bate, Hawle) 
and Platt. Gibson and Stewart have retired fron 
the Senate, as indeed did Hawley a few week: 
before hisdeath. Those now over seventy includ: 
both Senators from Alabama and from New York 
and one each from Maine, Vermont, Illinois 
Iowa and Colorado. 


wners of placer deposits have been invite: 

by the United States Geological Survey t 
send samples of the sand or gravel to Was! 
ington for examination to see if they contai 
platinum. The samples will be used for dete 
mining the best methods of extracting platinu: 
and other metals which may have economic valu 
This systematic search for platinum is to | 
undertaken because of the growing demand fi 
the metal. Platinum has been found in Californi 
Oregon, North Carolina and New York, and 
has been detected in small quantities in Montan 
Georgia, Pennsylvania and Alaska. The riche 
mine in the country isin Albany County, Wyomin 


eee of The Companion will recall the cu! 
ous situation brought about by the decisi: 
of the British Housé of Lords last August, th: 
the United Free Church of Scotland should ha: 
over to the Free Church all the property which 
held. The property is worth about fifty-five milli: 





dollars, and includes, besides many churches 4 


















.anses, theological schools at Edinburgh, Glas- 
»w and Aberdeen. The decision was based on 
. fact that the property held by the United Free 
ureh originally belonged to the Free Church. 
here was a split in that church some years ago; 
arge majority of the clergy and laymen left it 

| formed the United Free Church. It was 
med that the seceders could take the property 

) them. As a matter of law, this supposition 
ved to be erroneous. But there were only 
enty-four Free Church ministers left, and it 
. practically impossible for them to manage, or 
the Free Church families to utilize, the vast 
property to which they held the legal title. To 
la way out a royal commission was appointed, 
hich took a great deal of testimony, and after 
nberating on the matter, recommended last 
youth that the Free Church hand over to the 
yited Free Church all the church and university 
property which it cannot adequately manage. 
This is what the common judgment of disinter- 
ested parties would be, and it is interesting to 
record that it is generally expected in Great 
Britain that the recommendation will be adopted. 
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HER AMBITION. 


From the day that Eleanor Kingsbury entered 
college she was recognized as the master 
spirit of her class. Even the faculty—and college 
taculties are not lightly moved to admiration— 
acknowledged that she was a young woman of 
exceptional promise. She was brilliant and, to 
many, beautiful; she possessed fine natural gifts, 
including an unusual talent for leadership; and 
above all, she had much personal charm. 

It was not strange that her friends considered 
her fame merely a question of time. The “friv- 
olous” girls prophesied that she was destined for 
a leader of society, the “earnest” ones that she 
would become the leader of some large philan- 
thropie or economic movement; others declared 
that her real vocation was music, and still others 
that she should devote herself to literature. When, 
therefore, a year after she was graduated, her 
engagement to a bank teller was announced, the 
consternation among those who knew her was 
universal. 

“Eleanor Kingsbury, with her tastes and abili- 
ties!” they exclaimed. “Why, she will be poor!” 
and they all agreed that it was a tragedy. 

Eleanor married her bank teller and went to 
another city, and for five years her friends saw 
nothing of her. Then one spring came an invita- 
tion to three of them to make her a visit. 

“I'm just hungry to see you all,” she wrote. “I 
have been ever since I went away, but I wouldn’t 
write till I had worked long enough at my ambi- 
tion to have something to show forit. I think I 
have now—at least, a beginning. Do say you’ll 
come.” 

There was no question of their acceptance. All 
the journey they guessed over Eleanor’s ambition, 
finally deciding that either she had organized a 
club or written a book. They were eager and 
excited and triumphant that she was fulfilling 
their expectations at last. They had known that 
she never was made for a bank teller’s wife. 

Eleanor was waiting with her little girl at the 
station—the same Eleanor, their glances assured 
each other, only in some indefinable way deepened 
and enriched. The haunting perplexity of it in- 
creased in the days that followed, as they became 
acquainted with Eleanor’s plain and genuine little 
home, and with her friends, many of them cul- 
tured, but all people of small incomes like herself. 
Finally they asked her. 

“You haven’t told us your ambition,” they said. 

Eleanor smiled. “I hoped that you would have 
discovered it for yourselves,” she answered. “We 
are all working at it—all the women you’ve met.” 
Then an eager note crept into her voice. “You 
thought that I wouldn’t be happy, dear girls, but 
lum, lan’ It—it wasn’t easy at first, but it was 
the problem of thousands of women, and I was 
determined to conquer it. Girls, dear girls, I can 
Say it now, and I am prouder than you can ever 
think. I am learning how to be successfully 
poor.” 


Then they understood. 
® © 


NAMES AND NICKNAMES. 


¢ randfather led the revolt in behalf of the 
J twins. The twins themselves did not object 
‘o nicknames, Ellery answered placidly to any 
call of “Punch,” and Lucy responded as promptly 
‘o the name of “Judy” as she did to her real name 
which indeed was not saying much, for the little 
jody had a mind of her own, and obstinacy to 
‘tcl. But grandfather spoke for both. 
Sounds funny, you think?” he said. “It'll 
ul so to other children when this boy and girl 
to school. They’ll eall Ellery and Lucy 
uch’ and ‘Judy,’ too, and pretty soon half the 
S In town won’t know what their real names 


by and by when Ellery gets into business, it 
‘ Hot seem so amusing to him. Say he’s closing 
tade with some stranger who needs to be 
‘ed with dignity, persuaded that Ellery is a 
‘ian, and some old schoolmate happens along 
Sings out, ‘Hello, Punch!’ Or suppose some 
r st ranger is struck with Lucy’s appearance 
‘nquires about her, and is told: 
Oh, yes, that’s Judy Hopkins, Punch’s sister!’ 
See anything funny in that? 
* sHOW a Iman who might be high in public life 
‘iy if it hadn’t been for a detestable nickname. 
\« boy called him ‘Turkey’ Wetherell,—*Turkey’ 
‘se of the attitude he took when running,— 
‘st because the thing was so ridiculous it has 
a and handicapped him in more ways than 
‘id mention in an hour. 
‘now a staid and dignified matron who in her 
‘amily, when she was a little girl, was hailed 
“hanks.’ Well, the name got out, as such 
5s always do, and though it didn’t become 
’ property exactly, it has served to shame 
‘uniliate her many a time. 
7 do you know but that the nickname you 
ow In love and use as a kind of caress will 
time be turned to the purposes of hate? 














boy’s success and this girl’s happiness? Ve 
likely they two will be nicknamed, anyhow, 
other children, but don’t you set the other children 
a bad example. This family’s business is to make 
Ellery and Lucy respectable and respected, not to 
put on tags that’ll make people laugh at them.” 

That was the longest speech grandfather had/ 
ever been known to make. Orations were not in 
his line. But when he pulled his hat down over 
his eyes and stamped along the hall toward the 
door, he carried the certainty—although nobody 
had answered a word—that he had converted his 
audience. 


What right have you, anyway, to endanger ore 
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“ DOWSING.” 


*¢¥ will show you dat it is possible, vary possible, 

to discover de spring of water without any 
mattock, or spade, or dig at all,” says Douster- 
swivel in Scott’s “Antiquary.”” Whether the sup- 
posed divining properties of the hazel forked 
stick have any basis of scientific reason or not, the 
faith in its ability to locate springs is firmly fixed, 
and even harder to shake than the belief in the 
weather-controlling power of the moon’s phases. 
A recent issue of the London News contains an 
article on the subject, illustrated from photo- 
graphs “taken on the spot.” 


“Dowsing” is an old colloquial word given to 
the search for underground springs by means of 
the hazel rod. The implement is a forked stick, 
and the two ends of the fork are held in the hands 
of the “dowser,” who walks slowly over the 
vicinity of the desired water. When the dowser 
steps on the ground immediately over a hidden 
spring, the rod is sumpeses to turn decidedly, 
sometimes even violently, in his grasp. About one 
ae in forty is said to possess the power of 

owsing. 

Professor Barrett, in his article in the News, says 
he considers the action of the rod simply as an 
index of unconscious muscular spasm occurring 
in the dowser when in the neighborhood of under- 
ground water. 

According to the reports of the Ipswich Scien- 
tifie Society, which is investigating the matter, 
some dowsers do not use the rod at all, but rely 
on their own sensations. 

Research was made into the mysteries of dows- 
ing long ago. In 1826 Count de Tristan published 
a work on his conclusions. He states that the rod 
not oe? revolves in the vicinity of a spring, but 
turns violently if restrained, and twists almost to 
breaking. One investigator who lived in the early 
pert of the last century collected over six hun- 
ae its of ful dowsing experiments. 





o-day many American farmers resort to the 
witch-hazel stick when seeking for water. 

Along with the faith of dowsing goes the whole- 
some distrust which sooner or later brings such 
matters to a_ scientific and healthy conclusion. 
This distrust is not of modern origin, as Hosea, in 
the Sorearss, eapeenaes the Jews for their trust 
in the divining-rod. 
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BAYONETS. 


t is a phrase merely to those of us who do not 

know war at first hand: “Then the men threw 
themselves on the bayonets of the enemy.” It 
sounds desperate and dramatic, but this account 
in Black d’s Magazine by a naval sublieutenant 
at Port Arthur shows what it really means: 


For thirty long minutes a hand-to-hand struggle 
had continued. Men threw grenades in each 
other’s faces. Half-demen i flung 
themselves upon the bayonets of the dozen Mus- 
covites that held the traverse in the trench. Who 
shall say that the day of the bayonet is past? 
Although there was not a breech that had not its 
oar in the chamber, yet men roused to the 
limit of their animal fury overlook the mechanical 
appliances that make war easy. They thirsted to 
come to rips, and to grips they came. 

But it to end. e old colonel had fought 
his way through his own men to the very point of 
the struggle. He stood on the parapet, and his 
rich voice for a second curbed the fury of the wild 
creatures struggling beside him. 

“Throw yourselves on their bayonets, honorable 
comrades!’ he shouted. “Those who come behind 
will do the rest.” 

His men heard him; his officers heard him. 
Eight stalwarts dropped their rifies, held their 
hands above their heads and flung themselves 
against the traverse. Before the Russian _de- 
fenders could extricate the bayonets from their 
bodies the whole k of the war-dogs had surged 
over them. The trench was won. 
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THE “GREAT THING’S” WIFE. 


parodist declares that “wives of great men all 

remind us, we can’t make our wives sublime.” 
The case in point was that of Victor Hugo who, 
the Mercure de France says, indulged in philo- 
sophical monologues, to which people were ex- 
pected to listen. But one person, at least, had 
heard them too many times to be unceasingly 
vigilant. 


One evening the great man burst forth: 

“How poor, how small, how absurd is atheism! 
God exists. 1 am more sure of His existence than 
of 4 own. God surrounds and upholds us. We 
are in Him. From Him we have life, movement, 
being. Allis created by Him. But it is not true 
to say that He created the world. He creates it 
unceasin 7 He is the Soul of the universe. He 
is the infinite I. He is — Adéle, you are asleep!” 

This abrupt accusation was hurled at Madame 
Hugo. Since dinner she had been huddled in an 
armchair, her chin resting on her chest, her hands 
folded and her eyelids closed. Her breathing had 
been suspiciously regular. Now, at this onslaught, 
she roused herself. 

“You dear, great thing,” she protested, “how 
could you possibl imagine I should go to sleep 
while you were talking? é 


ee © . 
HIS ONE ADVANTAGE. 


ven after London has learned to consume its 

fog so that not even a trace of it is left behind, 

stories of it will yet remain. One is told by the 
London Daily Mail. 


One day, when there was an extraordinary fog, 
an old a in his walk home lost the wa 
completely. He ee against a stranger, an 
after apologizing deplored his difficulty. 

“Where do you live?’ asked the man. 

The other gave his address. 

“Oh, I know the house quite well,” said the 
stranger. “TI’ll take you there.” 

It was a long distance, but the guide never fora 
moment hesitated. 

“This is your door,” he said at last, as a house 
loomed dimly before them. 

“Bless my soul!” said the old gentleman. “So 
it is. But how on earth have P aw managed to 
make your way through this fog?” 

“I know every stick and stone in this part of 
London,” said the stranger, quietly. “Iam blind.” 






“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. { Adv. 


BABY Three Months for 10 cts, 
Illustrated Monthly, devoted 
> tocare and training of Babies and Children, 
/ Common .-sense articles by experienced 
® Nurses, Mothers and Doctors. Practical, 
A snatractive, inteiting. £4 per year. 

Baby Publishing Co., 414 Ky 
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Summer Suits 
$6 to $25. 


Everything Made to Order. Nothing Ready-Made. 


Catalogue, " 
s les and Simple 











Pony Rigs For 
Boys and Girls. 





This nobby Governess cart, one of the favorites in 
our famous Tony Pony Line, would give your little 
folks more Cory: than anything else you could bu 
forthem. It is so strong,so roomy, so Py ee 
quality through and through — made for durability 
as well as appearance. Let us tell you more about 
it and all the other up-to-date Tony Pony _vehicles. 
Our Pony Farm is the best stocked in the West, and 
we make prompt shipments of pony rigs complete— 
pony, aneen, Som and all the trimmings. We will 
send you our autifully illustrated catalogue Free. 
Address Michigan Buggy Co., 12 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Fisherman’s Outfit. 
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amere 
boy’s outfit, 


sherman ma: 









worth double the 
rice that we ask for 
the entire outfit. The 
outfit consists of a hexa- 
gon, three-jointed, split- 
bamboo r 


ance, but is one of the strongest 
three-jointed bam rods ever 
has the regulation 







a ®, feet long,and is fitted with so 
e eo? reel seat. We include in this outfit one 
6 x substantial Anchor Brand Reel 
ekel-click, single action, with riveted 
strong, and which will hold 25 
iso 25 yards of No. 6 braided lisie 
er; 4 dozen 
f split shot sinkers (2 doz.), 
and one bright enamel float. This outfit would ordi- 


raised pillar, ve 
ards of line. A 


narily sell for $2.50 to $3.0. Special price $I 
ray THE BIG STORE ACT MTSE 
Write to-day = 
Sor our gener- ] ER 
al Catalogue. 
Sent tree upon SIXTH AVE. 3 wrarsts. 
application. _ NEW YORK CITY.NY. 
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During the spring season many 
persons experience a lassitude, a 
t lack of energy, accompanied with 
} loss of appetite. 


Horsford’s | 
; Acid Phosphate | 


nourishes the brain and nerves. 
Restores energy, aids digestion and 
quickly promotes good health. 
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d Chemical Works, Providence, R. I., U. 8. A. 
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Measurement 
Directions Sent Free. 


You can have a gar- 
ment made to your 
order in New York 
City, in the latest style 
and of the newest ma- 
terial, without leaving 
your home. 

Our Catalogue of New 
York Fashions illustrates 
158 of the prevailing 
styles, and shows you 
how to take your meas- 
urements accurately. 

We send with our 
Catalogue a selected 


line of samples from 
our stock of over 300 
fabrics in which are 


included all the new- 
est weaves and colors. 





your order 


We Guarantee to Fit You 

or Refund Your Money. 

SHIRT-WAIST SUITS . 

TAILOR-MADE SUITS. 

rit COATS ..s+ « 
ST e. -% ° 


Ss . 
SILK COATS .. . #10 to 820 
SEPARATE SKIRTS $3.50 to 812 


We Send FREE Sn "Sus" ‘Summer 











&6 to 820 
7.50 to B25 
89.75 to #18 
85.75 to B15 





Catalogue showing the latest New York Fash- 
ions, a large assortment. of Samples of the 
ewest aterials and simple directions for 


taking measurements correctly. 
¥; you will get them by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO, 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches, Est. 17 yrs. 





























W. L. DOUGLAS MAKES AND SELLS 
MORE MEN’S $3.50 SHOES THAN ANY 
OTHER MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD 

$10,000 REWARD te any one who 
can iP stat 





W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes are the 
‘liers in the world be- 
cause of their excellent style, easy fit- 
ting and superior wearing qualities, 
Annex are just as good as those that cost 
rom 85.00 to »). The only dif- 
ference is the price. W. L. Douglas 
3.50 shoes cost more to make, hol« 
their shape better, wear longer, an 
are of grester, value than any other 
3.50 shoe on the market to-day, W.L. 
vuglas uarantees their value by 
stampin is name and price on_the 
»ttom of each shoe. Look for it. Take 
no substitute, .. L. Douglas 83.50 
shoes are sold through his own retail 
stores in_the principal cities, and by 
shoe dealers everywhere. No matter 
where you live, . L. Douglas shoes 
are within your reach. 


““The Best | Ever Wore.”’ 





“7 write to say that I have worn your $3.50 
hess for the past five years, and find them the 
best | ever wore.” — Rev. Frank T. Ripley, 608 


East Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 
Boys wear W.L. —~y y~ $2.50 and $2.00 
shoes because they fit better, hold their 
shape and wear longer than other makes. 
W. L. Douglas uses Corona Coltskin in his 
$3.50 shoes. Corona Colt is conceded to 
be the finest patent leather produced, 
Fast Color Eyelets will not wear brassy. 
W. L. Douglas has the largest shoe mail order 
business in the world. No trouble to get a fit 
by mail. 25 cents extra prepays delivery. 
If you desire further information, write for 
Mustrated Catalogue of Spring Styles. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, 145 Spark St., Brockton, Mass, 

















“Its time 


ou 
owned a WA TCH” 


“Jockey Watch 


Built For Boys. 


In these hustling days every boy needs a 
watch. He must be on time at school. He is 
told what time to be home from play. He has 
If employed his em- 
oy insists upon promptness. How can he 

expected to be “on time” without a watch? 
Besides all these good reasons for owning a 


a train or a car to catch. 


watch, it gives to a boy a feeling of i 


OD 


fap 


ar 
=— 
—_ >) 


and manliness. ‘The New England “Jockey” is 
particularly for boys. It is right in size and 


shape. Has jeweled movements. Pe 


wind and set. Plain or fancydial, as preferred. 
Not expensive, but guaranteed for accuracy 


and reliability, and will last a lifetime. 
Sold by jewelers everywhere. 


Write for ‘‘Red Book’’ of watches 
for men and boys atid ‘*Blue Book’’ 
of watches for ladies. 


The New England Watch Company, 


37 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Spreckels 





131 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Prancisco. 
































A grassy orchard sloping down to meet the green- 
est meadows, 
The greenest meadows cleft by a silver running 
brook ; 
The brook runs over roots of trees and darkles in 
the shadows, 
The shadows reach their friendly arms about a 
trysting nook. 


But the orchard in the May-time; you should see 
it, you should smell it! 
When the blossoms fill the trees and are white 
upon the ground ; 
The winds go to and fro in their wild attempt to 
tell it, 
And the song-birds set to measure all the sym- 
phony of sound. 


A maiden and her lover loiter thro’ the fragrant 
spaces, 
And miss a half the sweetness in their longing 
look ahead ; 
Far away a sad-eyed woman sees in dreams the 
dear old places, 
And he who set the orchard trees has been a 
long time dead. 
But yonder, in the graveyard grass, the daisy 
stars are blowing— 
Thus life springs out of death and the Lord is 
over all; 
Trust thou His love, O soul, in the mystery past 
our knowing, 
There never would be fruitage if the blossoms 
did not fall. 
So the sad-eyed woman, smiling, sees again the 
May-time flowers ; 
Sees the happy man and maiden—hears the 
song-bird in the tree; 
And knows the dew and sunshine garnered in the 
vanished hours 
Are holden in the life that is and ever yet shall 
be! 
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“MUDHANIA.” 


verhead was the perpen- 

dicular sun, and beneath 

the missionary’s feet was 
the equator ; he crossed it every 
time he went to the post-office, 
twenty miles away. Near him 
were the great lakes which Stanley made known 
to the world; round him were savage tribes 
absolutely untouched by civilization, save as 
the passing through of ivory-hunters had taught 
to the wild men some of the vices of civilized 
life, in addition to the number they had already 
known. And yet one other thing civilization 
had given them—tin cans, which might be sus- 
pended from holes in the ears, and used as 
pockets ; for the people wore no clothing, not so 
much as a string for ornament. Among such 
people Mr. Hotchkiss, an educated American 
missionary, found himself, four years ago, alone, 
utterly alone, not knowing a single word of the 
language of the people. Where should he 
begin ? 

A savage chief came to him at the outset, 
and curiously pointing to the missionary’s coat, 
uttered the single word, ‘‘ Nischau?’’ The 
gesture and inflection gave the definition, and 
the missionary wrote down the word as well as 
he could from the sound. He had no answer 
to give to the chief, but he pointed to the black 
man’s bow, and flung the same word back at 
him, ‘‘Nischau?’’ 

The chief answered, ‘* Uta:’’ 

The missionary set down at the top of the 
page the two words: 

‘*Nischau—What is it?’’ 

‘*Uta—Bow.’’ 

The lexicon of an unknown tongue had begun 
to be reduced to writing! 

Then Mr. Hotchkiss started on a systematic 
hunt for a vocabulary. ‘‘Nischau?’’ was his 
‘‘open sesame.’’ He would point to a tree, a 
hill, an animal, a river, a cloud, and ask, 
‘‘Nischau?’’ and every answer he set down at 
once, correcting his spelling as he grew more 
familiar with the words. Then he would 
run, walk, or perform other actions, and ask 
the same question, and so he began a list of 
verbs. ° 

It was not long till he began to preach, using 
the few words which he had in common with 
the people, to make known to them the love of 
God. But what words had they for such love 
as he wished to make known to them ? 

There was one word which above all he 
needed, and for two and a half years he watched 
for it in vain. He asked all questions which 
he thought likely to bring it out, but it did not 
come. He listened to conversations in which 
boastful tales of heroism were proclaimed, but 
the type of heroism lauded was one which had 
little place for sacrifice. He invented words, 
but they had no meaning to those dark souls. 
How should he teach them the word ‘‘Saviour’’ ? 
And without it how should he make known to 
them the real meaning of the love of God? 

One night he sat with a group of natives 
before the fire, and one of them was telling how 
a missionary to another tribe had been attacked 
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by a lion, and would have been killed had not 
the speaker rushed to his rescue. 

**And you did this?’’ asked Mr. Hotchkiss. 

The native caught the look of grateful admira- 
tion on the face of Mr. Hotchkiss, and answered : 

‘*Yes, master. It was 1 who saved your 
friend. ’’ 

And now the joy of the missionary grew in 
a great leap of the heart. ‘‘It was I who 
saved’’—the verb was kudhania. The noun 
in that tribe is derived from the verb by a 
change in the prefix. Instantly the missionary 
said : 

** Kudhania—save; Mudhania—Saviour.’’ 

‘‘O master,’’ cried the black man, ‘‘is this 
the word you have been seeking ?’’ 

‘*Yes, yes!’’ exclaimed the missionary. ‘‘This 
is what I want to tell you: that God loved us, 
and sent Jesus to teach us, and to give His life 
for us, and to be our Mudhania!’’ 

And with streaming eyes the missionary looked 
up to heaven, where the stars of the black 
African sky danced through his tears, in joy 
with his own for the word he had found. And 
the black faces round the fire lighted up with 
a new intelligence. 

The grammar and lexicon of this strange, 
wild speech still exist only in a few typewritten 
copies, now being tested to secure greater 

before they are printed. But when 
the little lexicon makes its way into type, and 
then back into Africa to guide men along the 
ways of knowledge of the Word of God, there 
will be within the thin covers no sweeter word 
than ‘‘Mudhania.’’ 


A LION-HUNT IN MISSOURI. 


‘¢ 7 t was along back in ’87,” said the “boss” can- 
| vasman to the New York Tribune reporter, 
“and the first we knew six cars were in the 
ditch and half of the animal cages were under 
them. Some of the cages were on top, and a lot 
of the little animals, zebras, wolves and deer and 
such like, took to the woods. Nothing got away 
to do any harm except Monarch, the big lion. His 
den was bottom up, with a hole in it big enough to 
let out a cow, and Monarch had gone with the 
little animals. 


“Well, after we had rounded up the cook-house 
outfit we had breakfast, and after that we started 
in to dig the stuff out of the ditch. The railroad 
company’s wrecking-crew came along to help us 
and toward noon, when we’d got pretty well 
under way, a tall black darky came out of the 
woods and stood staring at us. 

“Nobody paid any attention to him, and he just 
shuffled round in his cowhide boots from one foot 
to the other and grinned. Seeing we didn’t ‘roast’ 
him, he took courage. 

“ ‘Did any o’ you gemmen losed a giraffe?’ he 
says. 
ss Pascal said I. ‘No, we never owned one. 


* Wen, boss, Ah done foun’ somethin’ up in mah 
*tato patch this mawnin’, an’ Ah ’lowed as maybe 
hit Rye go to you-all.’ 

be | interested. ‘What does it look like?’ 

« «‘Lawdy, boss, hit’s mos’ monstrous. Big var- 
mint be Dy eyes, an’ hit done come a-snarlin’ 
an’ a-spittin’ at ag soon’s Ah got out o’ baid.’ 

oe ere , 

“ ‘Oh, Ah cawt hit all righty. Done put a rope 
roun’ hits neck an’ tied hit to mah cab’n.’ 

“*Go and get it,’ said I. Then the wrecking- 
erew got a tackle under another den, and we 
forgot darky. 

“Maybe it was half an hour later when we 
heard a noise over on the road among the trees— 
a noise like a poate driving a mule. Everybod 
stopped work to listen. The noise got nearer an 
nearer. Then a cloud of dust led out from 
behind the trees. When it got within a hundred 
yards of the track it cleared up a bit, and there 
was that big darky, with a rope in one hand and a 
piece of fence rail in the other. On the other end 
of the ee was Monarch. 

“That darky was lammi: 
fence and firing mule talk 

“ ‘Come ‘long heah, you yaller-eyed ol’ cat! 
doan’ know what you 


ng him with a chunk of 
at him: 


Ah 
8, but you ain’t go’n’ snahl 
an’ spit at me, nohow. é'm on *long, ye big, sassy 
vahmint!’ and with that the man would let drive 
with his piece of fence and his cowhide boots. 


“And Monarch was coming! I never saw a 
creature so cowed as he was. I reckon any young 
one could have taken him by the scruff of the 


neck and turned him over on his back. He was a 
great, overgrown pet cat, with all the fight and 


power peg ow out of him. 
“We hauled his den up on to the road-bed, 
against a wagon. 


with the hole in the end but 

The door was open, and when Monarch saw it. 
he jerked the rope out of the darky’s hand and 
bol inside. He couldn’t get far enough inside 
either—went way up in the farthest corner and 
tried to hide.” 
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A STRANGER IN CAMP. 


t is best to be sure of the ground before one 
| goes too far. A mining expert tells, in the 
New York Press, something that happened to 
him when, in the self-confidence of his youth, he 
was prospecting near what is now Leadville, back 
in the seventies. He had been after a load of sup- 
plies, and rode into camp alone at noon one day. 
It was no uncommon thing for a stranger to come 
to a camp and wait for the owner’s return, so the 
prospector was not surprised to see a man sitting 
at the door of the rough hut or shelter. 


Paying no particular attention to the guest, I 
cast the lash rope from the pack and called him to 
help remove the load. He responded cheerfully 


and that done, I told him to rustle a little wood 
and we’d have dinner. He en brought a load 
of dead limbs, and I sent him for a second lot. 
Then he asked what further service he could 

rform. Wishing to humor his desire for work, 

told him he could fill the camp-kettles at the 
creek. “After this I graciously gave him per- 
mission to sit down while I got dinner. 

Among my various weaknesses at that time was 
that of imparting unrestricted information to 
apparently uninstructed strangers. The habit 
came from a desire to escape from the tantalizing 
distinction of a tenderfoot which I then enjoyed. 

No _sooner were we at the table, which was a 
board wedged between two trees, than I began. I 

ured forth a Niagara of information concern- 

ng mines and mining. He proved an excellent 
listener, and his appreciation encouraged and 
gratified me. 

Finally, my information becoming exhausted, I 
had to resort to other things. happened to turn 
to the Civil War, and sailed along, manufacturing 





history right and left, and making a free gift of it 
to the “py Pausing a moment for breath, L 
was startled by my hearer modestly venture, a 
correction as to a portion of the mass of detail I 
had so generously given han. 

I began to reconnoiter. Had he been in the 
— Well, yes, he had. 

rivate or an officer?” 


“How did you rank?” 

“Well, I suppose I ranked as a general at the 
close of the war.” 

I realized trouble was ahead, and meekly 


inquired : 

“What may I call your name?” 

“My name is Logan,” he replied. 

For the first time I scrutinized his face. There 
could be no mistake in the dark, swarthy features 
of the man, the long hair, the high cheek-bones. 
Smiling a sickly smile, I slowly rose, stretched 
my hand across the table, grasped his, and said: 

‘General Logan, I can only express my regret 
at not having m able to furnish 7 with 
information at an earlier date. It might have 
changed your course of action Goring the war.” 

The general laughed heartily, but best of all, 
although he remained in the camp several days, he 
did not mention the affair in the presence of others. 


HIS 
AND 


Frank 
Walcott 
ffut 


oul, like the sea-mew flying far, 
The storms despoil thee of thy strength; 
Lo, thou shalt reach the cliffs at length— 
The cliffs His refuge are. 


But shall the mists shut out the goal, 
And thou wheel low on falt’ring wing, 
Thou art no aimless, helpless thing— 

The storms are His, my soul. 
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MR. SPANGLER’S APPETITE. 


Ihe tramp was old and meek in manner, and 
the belated ironing was as much as the maid 
could manage without any housecleaning. 

So, although Mrs. Spangler felt nervous about 
admitting a strange and ragged man to the house 
when her husband was absent, she told the man 
to come in and she would see what she could find 
forhim todo. The Chicago News relates the ex- 
periences of an anxious day: 


Mrs. Spangler assumed a confident air and 
pointed out the rugs that were to be beaten. 

The man — them up with an air so suspi- 
ciously civil, so unnaturally meek, that Mrs. 
er alarm increased, and she hastily re- 
solved upon roundabout intimidation. ; 

“ ’t make a noise if you can help it,” she 
said. He had not made a sound. “I’m afraid you 
a my husband. His room is at the head 
of the stairs, and he sleeps very lightly.” 

“T’ll be careful, ma’am,” said thetramp. “Does 
the gentleman work nights?” 

“Er—no,” replied Mrs. Spangler, to whom con- 
veying false impressions was strange. ‘But—he 
was up late last night.” 

The tramp went at his task with energy, and 
when it was completed Mrs. Spangler set him 
cleaning windows. By noon the down-stairs panes 
were like crystals. At the same time Mrs. 
Spangler had mis; vings. There was a gleam in 
the man’s a she did not like. Still, she con- 
sulted with the maid on the advisability of giving 
him a lunch and retaining him for the up-stairs 


woodwork. 

The maid thought it would be all right. “He 
don’t look like a man,” she said. 

“But with Mr. Spangler away!” ; 

“He thinks he’s asleep up-stairs,” the maid 
reminded. 

“True.” 


Mrs. Spangler decided to risk it. She called the 
cane to the kitchen and set before him a nice 
little lunch. She left him a moment, and when she 
returned there was nothing eatable in sight. 

Mrs. Spangler hardly noticed his voracity. “If 
you’ll come with me and _ bring that bucket I'll 
show you what cleaning I want done,” she said. 
At the top of the stairs she raised her finger and 
whispered, “Now remember not to make a noise 
and wake my husband. That’s his room.” 

“Don’t the gentleman feel able to come down to 
lunch ?” the tramp asked. 

“He suspects something!” thought Mrs. 
ler. She said, “No. Ill send something 
up to him by you. Come back with me.” 

Hurriedly she loaded a tray with a miscellaneous 
assortment of cold provisions from the ice-box, 
including a bottle of ginger ale. “Set it down 
og outside,” she directed. “If he wakes, as 

e may any moment now, he’ll find it when he 
opens the door.” 

The tramp went up-stairs with the tray. Mrs. 
Spangler sat in the parlor and listened. For an 
hour she heard nothing but the sound of gentle 
swabbing. Then the tramp appeared, pail in one 
hand, and in the other—an empty tray. 

“Why!” exclaimed Mrs. — ler. 

“He ate the lunch,” explained the tramp, notic- 
ing the direction of her gaze. “He said he’d try 
to get another nap.” 


A WOMAN’S WIT. 


good illustration of the quick wit of a woman 
A appears in the following incident of the 
old coaching days of the far West. The 
man of the tale does not show off in the best of 
lights, and did not deserve his reward. The coach 
was on its way over a lonely road, and carried 
among its passengers a lady going to join her 
husband and a man travelling by himself. 


“T have one thousand dollars in my pocketbook,” 
confided the lone traveller to the lady, “and I feel 
very uneasy. Would you mind concealing it in 
op ad dress? If we are held up they are less likely 

search you.” 

The lady consented, and hid the roll of bills. 
Toward evening the shout of “Throw up your 
hands!” brought the coach to a standstill, and 
four men, masked and on horseback, demanded, 
at the point of the pistol, that all money should be 
immediately given up. The lone traveller passed 
over all his remaining cash, consisting of a few 
dollars, and was congratulating himself on his 
sonene when, to his horror, he heard the lady say: 

“T have a thousand dollars here, but I suppose 
I must give them up,” and without further hesita- 
= she handed over the precious pile of green- 

s 


cks. 

The robbers rode off in high good humor, but as 
soon as they were gone the traveller let loose his 
wrath. He abused the lady in no measured terms, 
and hardly sopeed short of calling her a coward. 
The accused said little, but when the end of the 





journey was reached, she invited the angry man to 
er house. 
“I shall have to accept,” he said, sulkily. “I 











ap a cent in the world through your stu- 
t 7? 
- Ashe was dressing for dinner that night his 
host came to his room. 

“Here are the thousand dollars,” he said, Pg 


my wife ventured to borrow. You see, she 
twenty thousand dollars hid in her gown, and she 
thought if she gave up your thousand it would 
save further search. Thank you for the loan, 
which saved me a heavy loss.” 


* ¢ 


EMERGENCY HORTICULTURE. 


reat oaks, left to their own choosing, still 

prefer to grow from little acorns; but that 

is because they have never fallen afoul of 
Mr. Luther Burbank, “inventor” of the Burbank 
potato and many other vegetable variations. The 
prune-tree, which formerly had a preference for 
growing upon its own roots, experienced a change 
of heart when it encountered him. Mr. W. 8. 
Harwood tells the tale in the Century Magazine : 


It was in the days—now happily gene by—when 
Mr. Burbank was strugglii rd at Santa Rosa 
to make both ends meet. He was sadly in need of 
money for carrying on his work. Into his hands 
came an menor! order for twenty thousand 
prune-trees, to be delivered in nine months. 

In the staid and precise manner long ago adopted 
by prune-trees it takes time to — them. ith 
months of seclusion in stuffy boxes in grocery 
stores in prospect, and with an endless avenue of 
boarding-houses awaiting in the dim future, the 
— ooses to delay, to enjoy pleasure in antic- 

tion, since it is to have little of actual realiza- 
on. ‘Two years and a half at the very least were 
required to bring those trees into the proper size 
for delivery. ait two years and a half for a 


The almond-tree is a far different thing. It 
grows with some approach to s . Ifthe prme- 
tree refused to do his bidding, Mr. Burbank would 
declare a boycott on prune-trees and grow his 

runes on almond-trees. Accordingly, he called 
in @ small army of men = a hundred 
thousand almonds. The almonds sprang up 
almost overnight. In a few months they were 
lusty pen saplings. Mr. Burbank’s army went. 
to wor in, and on each almond grafted a prune 
cutting. e result was eminently satisfactory. 
Nine months after receiving the order the horti- 
culturist delivered the twenty thousand trees,—all 
prune-trees by adoption,—and as a result to-day 
one of the largest prune-orchards in the world is 
— and yielding annual crops of fruit from 

ose selfsame almond roots. 





‘| mere tree? Not Mr. Burbank. 
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FISHING FOR MONEY. 


wo boys on Market Street, Philadelphia, near 

the city hall, says the Philadelphia Record, 

fought for the possession of a five-cent piece. 

The coin slipped from the elder’s tightly clenched 

hand and fell on the bars of a grating, where it 

balanced for an instant, and then tilted into the 

pit three feet below. Instantly the fight between 

the lads was forgotten, and they made common 
cause of the misfortune. 


The smaller boy displayed a bump of inventive 
genius. He pulled from his pocket a piece of 
twine. A near-by building operation furnished a 
bit of soft hot pitch, which the lad tied to one end 
of the string. The boys then began to fish for the 
elusive, shining coin below. A crowd gathered to 
watch the operation. Three times the nickel was 
brought to within a few inches of the surface, each 
time to fall, when deeply drawn sighs escaped 
from the onlookers. 

“Give me that string!’”” commanded an elderly 
man, his hair tinged with gray. He was fashion- 
ably garbed, and a smile of amusement went the 
rounds of the Gams crowd as the old fellow got. 
down on his knees and tried his luck with the 
piece of pitch, the coin and the ety | 

He fished with no better success than the boys. 
Finally he gave a snort of anger, rose, surveyed 
with a frown the grime embedded deep in the 
fabric of his expensive trousers, and then smiled. 

“I guess I’m in my second childhood,” he re- 
marked. “I’m fifty-five years old—old enough to 
know better. I’ve wasted about five dollars’ 
worth of time trying, like some big booby, to re- 
cover five cents. ere, boys, is a dime to make 
7? for your loss.” He walked away, the crowd 
dispersed, and after the street had ome clear 
once more the boys resumed their efforts to regain 
that perverse five-cent piece. e 
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A PIECE OF THE “TOWN’S MIND.”’ 


bout fifty years ago Justice William T. Spear 
A was a well-known lawyer in Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. He took a deep interest in 
the affairs of the community, and his acquaintance 
with parliamentary usage lifted him above those 
who simply vote others into office. As nearly as 
might be, he was the “Town’s Mind,” to use the 
large phrase invented by the forefathers. 


In this character Judge Spear never failed to 
attend town meeting and te failed to speak 
with force and clear intention, but on one occa- 
sion he faltered Spexpectediy in setting the little 
state in motion. He rose in the house of freedom 
with all his accustomed dignity, and began with 
authority : 

“T am not here, Mr. Moderator —”’ 

He hesitated a moment, then began again: 

“T am not here, sir —”’ 

Again he paused, and in the silence a young 
man in the assembly cried out: 

“Tell us where you are, then!” 

Fifty years ago it was considered indecorous fo! 
a young man to take an active _. in the pro 
ceedings of the town meeting. He was there to 
vote,—silently,—and was expected to restrain the 
specs of his deep, attentive mind. No wonder. 

en, that Judge Spear turned upon the audacious 
speaker with a mi hty frown. 

“Tam not here, sir,” he thundered, “to be barked 
at by 
house! 

Then, turning to the moderator, Judge Spea 

roceeded as usual to regulate the calendar 0 

e town year. 


every puppy that crawls into the tow: 


* 


STILL SOLVENT. 


r ls departing American who stood on tl 
dock at Liverpool and announced, “If ther« 
any man, woman or child in the Britis 

Isles or on the continent of Europe that has 

received a fee, let me know it now,” was not alo! 

in his consciousness of being “done.” 


The Washington Post tells of a gentleman w! 
went to pay his bill at a fashionable Florida hot: 
and received a statement which showed him to 
indebted to the house to the extent of a hundr: 
and twenty-four dollars. He had been there |! 
four days, and the estimate seemed to him a lit! 
extreme. 

However, he did not flinch. Taking out a hu 
roll of bills, he extended it to the cashier and sa‘ 





“Guess again. I’ve got more money than that.’ 
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THE RED JACKET. 


By H. C. Hill. 


argery was fond of color, and so when 

M Uncle Jack bought her a nice jacket 

for spring it was natural that he should 

«lect a pretty red. Margery thought she had 

never seen anything so lovely, and on the very 

morning it came she teased to wear it over to 
grandma’s. 

“But it is not a pleasant day,’’ urged mama, 
‘ond if-it should rain you would spoil all the 
freshness of your pretty garment. ’’ But Margery 
could not bear this disappointment, and for 
once in her life she was, we are sorry to say, 
almost as cross as a little girl can be. 

Mama was grieved, but as she sometimes 
allowed Margery to have her way and suffer 
the consequences, she left it entirely to Margery 
to decide, and made it quite plain, too, that if 
any harm came to the jacket 
she would have to bear her 
misfortune without com- 
plaint. 

Margery took an umbrella 
and started down the street. 
She did not feel exactly com- 
fortable, for it was a rare 
thing to disagree with mama. 
She walked along quite 
proudly, however, until she 
came to the cross-roads ; here 
she would have to pass the 
home of her dearest friend, 
who was sure to run out 
and marvel over the gift. ‘‘I 
want grandma to see it 
first,’? she thought, ‘‘so I 
will go through the field.’’ 
She slipped between the bars 
and circled the pasture, ma- 
king across the brook straight 
to grandma’s dear old house 
on the hill. 

As she tripped gaily along 
she felt a drop of rain, and 
opening her umbrella, she 
went bobbing along up the 
hill. 

Now grandma owned a 
cow. She was not a very 
friendly cow at best, and she 
certainly was very curious. 
When she saw the bit of 
bright red coming across the 
field, and half-concealed by a huge black thing, 
she threw up her head and made her way toward 
the object. 

Margery, unmindful of the excitement she 
was causing, came along, busy with her thought. 
Suddenly she heard a thud! thud! and looking 
up, she saw the old red cow, with head down, 
bearing toward her. Margery was used to cattle, 
and she did not wholly lose her presence of 
mind. She looked about for some shelter, and 
seeing the old pulpit rock, she ran with all 
speed, and climbed it nimbly before the cow came 
round from the other side. 

Margery had thrown her umbrella out of her 
hand when she climbed the rock. The wind 
bore it down the field, and the cow, attracted 
by this new wonder, moved away after it. 

She did not dare to leave the rock and the 
rain was now coming down heavily, and there 
were fine drops all over her new jacket. A 
more miserable little girl could hardly be found, 
and she began to ery. She took off her coat and 
rolled it, damp as it was, in a tight bundle, 
and looked away toward grandma’s house, to 
see if help were in sight. 

It seemed years, and it was some time, before 
xrandma, looking from her side door, saw the 
little huddled figure on the rock and the old cow 
running about the field, chasing some tumbling 
black object. She quickly called Uncle Jack, 
and he came down the field on the run. Seeing 
Margery was safe, he made after the umbrella, 
which he captured and closed to use as a goad 
‘6 drive the old red cow back to her feeding, 
and then he came over to the rock. 

‘Well, chicken, what in the world are you 
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doing down here?’’ he said, as he held up his | 
arms to her. 
“‘l wanted grandma to see my new jacket 


old cow has spoiled it all!’’ and little by little 
the story came out. 

Of course grandma unrolled the poor little | 
garment and pressed it out nicely, not forgetting 
to marvel over its beauty; but some of the | 
| freshness was gone, and it always reminded | 
| Margery of the time she had her own way. 
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GRANDMA’S BIRTHDAY. 
By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 


t was Grandma Rand’s birthday. Every one 
in the family had bought her a present,— 





| the kind of present that Aunt Rachel called 
‘*suitable,’’—every one except poor little Bobby. 





DRAWN BY CLARA E ATWOOD. 






his head was quite high, nearly as high as the 
young man’s. 

“It is my Grandma Rand’s birthday,’’ said 
suitable present. Are those pink roses in the 
window more than that apiece? Those lovely 
big pale ones ?’’ 

‘*That’s exactly what they are,’’ said the 
young man; ‘‘just fifty cents.’’ 

“Oh, isn’t that lucky!’’ said Bobby. ‘‘Will 
you please choose the very best one for Grandma 
Rand ?’’ 

**T certainly will,’’ said the young man, and 
he did. First he put the rose in soft, glossy 
thin paper, and then in stiff, thick white paper, 
pinned over at each end with a pin that had a 
pink glass top. The paper package was almost 
as tall as Bobby. 

‘*Thank you very much,’’ said Bobby to the 
young man. ‘‘She’s to have her presents at 





IN AMBUSH. 


By E. 
we our cozy teht we hide, 
And we have naught to fear; 
We leave our guards to watch outside 
Wher danger’s lurking near; 


There’s Captain Brown so straight and tall, 


And Ensign Bob Magee, 


A. FP. 


And Marshal Pike with bugle-call 
To wake our watch-dogs three. 

Our horses, saddled, waiting stand 
If we should care to roam; 

The enemy? It’s only nurse — 
She comes with brush and comb. 


PORES 


‘‘What is a ‘suitable’ present?’’ asked Bobby, 
who loved Grandma Rand dearly, and who had 
fifty cents to spend for her. 

‘*A suitable present is whatever an old lady 
of seventy-nine would need and like to have,’’ 
said Aunt Rachel: ‘‘such as a shawl, for 
instance, or a foot-warmer, or bed-slippers, or 
a new pair of spectacles, or a book of hymns. 
We have all those things, Bobby, but you can 
buy a nice handkerchief for grandma for your 
fifty cents—a plain hemstitched one with ‘H’ 
on it. Would you like that?’’ 

‘*No, I thank you, Aunt Rachel,’’ said Bobby. 
‘*I’ve thought of a suitable present, but perhaps 
it costs too much. ’’ 

Bobby went down the street two blocks and 
then turned to his right. On the very next 
corner was the big florist’s shop. Bobby was 
not a regular customer, but the young man 
behind the counter smiled pleasantly at him. 

‘‘What can I do for you this afternoon?’’ 
asked the young man. 

Bobby put his hands on the counter and drew 
himself up till his feet were off the floor and 





supper-time; she doesn’t come down to break- 
fast, and I’m at school at noon. . We have supper 
early, because she and I play checkers before 
we go to bed. Good-by!’’ 

**Good-by, and many happy returns to your 
grandma! ’’ said the young man, politely. 

‘“‘What in the world!’’ cried Aunt Rachel 
and Aunt Susan and Aunt Jane, when Bobby 
handed his long paper parcel to Grandma Rand 
at supper-time. They had hurried home from 
a call, and had forgotten to ask Bobby about 
the present. He was glad. The three aunts 
looked a little disapproving, but Bobby kept his 
eyes on Grandma Rand’s face. The shawl and 
the foot-warmer and the bed-slippers and the 
book of hymns and the new spectacles were in 
her lap, but she let them all slip to the floor. 

‘*A posy!’’ said Grandma Rand, softly, to 
herself. ‘‘My dear husband always brought 
me a posy on my birthday.’’ 

Then she drew Bobby close and kissed him. 

“It is a suitable present to match your 
cheeks,’’ said Bobby, ‘“‘with many happy re- 
turns. ’’ 
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| NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. WORD-BUILDING. 
Take even equality, just for a start, 


first of all,’’ sobbed Margery, ‘‘and now the Bobby, ‘‘and I have fifty cents to buy her a/| And of some other words we’ll make it a part. 


We'll add a long sluice and come down a-flying ; 
Now a practical joke, and *twill set us untying ; 
| Add capable, then you will have a short story ; 
A spectacle, don’t let it come hopping o’er ye ; 
| A sorrowful song, and a hear an the speeches! 
| A dear little kitten, and not a shot reaches! 
| A couple of falsehoods forbid you to move; 
A hill will exalt us all others shove: 
Join the ocean, you’ll find him far over the sea; 
A beverage cheering, please come there with me. 


2. CHARADE. 
Hushed now is my first, 
Nor can it from its silence burst. 
My second sees and lends its aid; 
My third comes not in time, 
So all are free to whole this rime 
3. SUBTRACTIONS. 

Subtract a verb from care and leave a bird’s 
ery; from pity and leave an instrument; from an 
errand and leave a girl; from permission and 
leave descended ; from strain and leave a number ; 
from a people and leave a 
negative; from notice and 
leave persons; from a join- 
ing and leave rubbish; from 
a blessing and leave a mar- 
ried man; from perform- 
ance and leave a musical 
performance. 


4. PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS 
1. 
The man at the 123 456 so 


much that only the 123456 

courtesy of the landlady 
kept her silent. 
II. 

The 123456 said, “Dwell 


not on the 1234 56 the future ; 
do your duty now.” 
Il. 

He did not come 12 345, 
and nothing he could say 
could 12345 for the offense. 

IV. A 

He was 1 2% boy, and 
his face was 1234 when he 
stood up to speak. 

v. 

He likes to 123 45678910 
books, and study questions 
of 12345678910 also. 


5. TRANSPOSITIONS. 
The carpenter used the 
— and made quite a nice 


You. need not —— the 
money if the article is with- 
out —. 


He told to the man with 


an aching —— a story with- 
outa —. 

' The baby had tipped over 
the Worcestershire ——. That wasthe —— ofthe 
outery. 

Is the —— a proper weapon for a man who 
goes to hunt ——? 

The girls say that Ruby —— to —— algebraic 
problems. . 

My little boy did not —— —— timid until he 
was three years old. 

As soon as one complains, then —— child dis- 
covers an — 

How can I describe muscular — and still 


6. RIDDLE. 
Plural we are, and sooth to say, 
Without us not a single day 
The wife would care to be. 
Add s and ’tis the strangest thing! 
No more of us you need to bring, 
She has no use for me. 


Answers to Puzzles inh Last Number. 


1. CHIME  Q, Cent, decent; spot, despot; 
HAVEN fault, default; part, depart; 
A BAT E file, defile ; bit, debit; serve, 
8S TEA M deserve; cant, decant; 
M ONE Y¥ 


grade, degrade ; tail, detail ; 
claim, declaim; fine, define; crease, decrease ; 
sire, desire; range, derange; cipher, decipher ; 
scribe, describe ; face, deface; vote, devote; coy, 
decoy ; form, deform; bar, debar; port, deport. 


8. Drill. 

4. 1. Cell, e, pS shun—celebration. 2. M, 
bar, ass, meant—embarrassment. 3. D, ery—de- 
ery. 


5. Hum, humble; dab, dabble; bub, bubble; 
nib, nibble; mum, mumble; gob, gobble; Bab, 
babble ; grum, grumble ; rub, rubble ; hob, hobble ; 
gab, gabble ; cob, cobble ; Rab, rabble. 


6. Coronet, cornet; denial, deal; elevate, elate ; 
funnel, fuel; facade, fade; coward, cord; raisin, 
rain; double, dole; fiddle, file; dotage, doge; 
ferret, feet; bumpkin, bun; harmony, hay; acci- 
dent, accent; heathen, hen; banquet, bat; dis- 
quiet, diet; irksome, ire; emergency, emery; 
exorbitant, extant; mtegrate, ingrate ; nignant, 

nt. 
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A child may be sure of 
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BY CAROLYN 


ov hever can tell when you jump out of hed 
What sort of a day there is lying ahead, 
Por whether it’s taffy or making mud pies, 


a pleasant surprise. 


Sometimes it’s a circus, sometimes it’s a ride, 
A hand- organ grinder and monkey beside, 

A place to play house that you never had found, 
Or tea in the orchard all spread on the ground. 


S. BAILEY. 


F 


Is filled full of fun 


And if there are lessons, or errands to run, 
The faster you hurry, the sooner you're done. 


And whether it’s summer, wher all the long day 
A child may be out in the garden at play, 

Or whether it’s winter, with bedtime at five, 
A child should be always quite glad he’s, alive. 


rom morning to evening each hour of the day 


in a wonderful way, 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











bp anya Changes.—Minister Bowen 
has been recalled from his post at Caracas, 
in order that an investigation may be made of 
his connection with certain charges against his 
predecessor, Mr. Loomis, who is at present 
assistant secretary of state. Mr. Russell, 
United States minister to Colombia, has been 
directed to take Mr. Bowen’s place in V enezuela. 
He has had experience in that country as secre- 
tary of legation under both Mr. Loomis and 
Mr. Bowen. Mr. Barrett, minister to Panama, 
is appointed to Mr. Russell’s post in Colombia. 
The duties of diplomatic representative at 
Panama will be discharged for the present by 
Judge Magoon, Governor of the Canal Zone. 


& 


iberty of Worship in Russia.—A decree 
conceding liberty of worship to the sect 
known as ‘‘Old Believers’? and abolishing the 
religious disabilities of the Roman Catholics 
and other Christian communities, and of Mo- 
hammedans, was published at St. Petersburg 
on the Russian Easter, Apri! 30th. Other 
Easter gifts of the Tsar to his people included 
the remission of peasants’ taxes to the amount of 
$37,500,000, and commutation of the sentences 
of the officers who were responsible for the inci- 
dent of the firing during the ceremony of the 
blessing of the waters of the Neva. 


& 


7 Plague in Chile.—Press despatches 
report a serious outbreak of the bubonic 
plague in Pisagua, Chile. Late in April the 
deaths ranged, it is stated, from 10 to 30 a day, 
and the authorities were unable to enforce sani- 
tary regulations or even to bury the dead. 

& 


DP pewnge- and Morocco.—The recent 
visit of the Emperor William to Tangier 
has been followed by the sending of a special 
German mission to Fez, to negotiate a commer- 
cial treaty with Morocco. The German attitude, 
as defined by Count von Tattenbach-Ashold, 
the head of this’ mission, is practically a refusal 
to recognize French influence in Morocco, and 
a desire to reéstablish conditions as they were 
prior to the Anglo-French agreement. On the 
other hand, a three days’ visit of King Edward 
in Paris, beginning April 29th, although un- 
official, is regarded as a renewed assertion of 
the Anglo-French understanding, the more so 
that it preceded an elaborate reception to King 
Alfonso of Spain, the third party to the agree- 
ment which Germany finds objectionable. 
& 


A College Pension Fund has been estab- 
lished by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who has 
placed bonds to the amount of $10,000,000 in 
the hands of a board of trustees, mostly com- | 
posed of college presidents. The income of the | 
fund is to be used for retiring pensions for the | 
teachers in universities, colleges and technical | 
schools in the United States, Canada and New- | 
foundland. The only institutions excluded from 
participation in the fund are those supported 
by state or colonial governments or under the 
control of sects. Otherwise the fund is to be 
administered without regard to race, creed, sex 
or color. Mr. Carnegie’s gift is prompted by 
the conviction that the least rewarded of all the 
professions is that of teacher in the higher 
educational institutions. 

& 


hinese Neutrality.—In view of rumors 

that the Russian cruiser Askold and two 
torpedo-boat destroyers, which were interned at 
Shanghai after the unsuccessful attempt last 
year of the Russian squadron to escape from 
Port Arthur, would try to join Admiral Rozh- 
destvensky’s squadron, the Japanese govern- 
ment, April 29th, asked the United States to 
use its influence with China to maintain its 
neutrality. A similar request was made of 
Great Britain. ® 





ne of Gen. Fitzhugh Lee.—Brig.- 
Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, U. 8S. A., retired, 
died suddenly April 29th, aged 69. General 
Lee was a nephew of the great Confederate 
general, Robert E. Lee, and a grandson of 
Gen. Henry Lee, the ‘‘Light-Horse Harry’? | 
(= ———— of the Revolutionary War. 
He was graduated at West 
Point in 1856, and prior to 
the outbreak of the Civil 
War won distinction in 
Indian fighting on the 
Western frontier. He en- 
| tered the Confederate ser- 
vice, and his brilliant 
achievements as a cavalry 
| leader gained him rapid 

promotion from the rank 

= = ——' of lieutenant-colonel to that 
of major-general. In 1885 he was elected Gov- 
ernor of Virginia. In 1893 he was appointed 
consul at Havana. In 1898 he was made 
major-general of volunteers, and was placed in 
command of the 7th army corps, and after the 
war with Spain became military governor of 
Havana. He was recently chosen president of 
the Jamestown Exposition Company. 
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equally suitable for 
breakfast,dinner and 
tea service. Each 
piece warranted. 
The Set is usuall 
sold at about $8.00. 
Sent by express, 
charges to be paid 
by receiver. 
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| Ts Underground Ocean.—The Brazil- 
ian government, convinced of the existence 

immense supplies of underground water 
ane its territories, proposes to organize a divi- | 
sion of hydrology similar to that of the United 


already been purchased in this country. ‘The 
colonial office of Bermuda has sought American 
expert advice in regard to obtaining a supply 
of water from underground sources in those 
islands, and there is a similar movement in 
Peru, where it is thought that water drawn 
from beneath the deserts may serve to irrigate 
the nearly rainless area along the coast. It is 
also pointed out that Arabia may be irrigated 
in this manner, as investigation has shown the 
existence of great underground water-beds there, 
one of which is said to extend 800 miles across 
the peninsula from the Hedjaz northeasterly 
toward the Euphrates. 
& 

emarkable Wooden Pavements.— 

The city of Hull, England, has 13 miles 
of wooden pavement, and is gradually substi- 
tuting such pavement for the granite blocks 
hitherto used. It is as smooth as asphalt, but 
less slippery. After many experiments with 
woods from various parts of the world, the city 
authorities have settled upon the jarrah and 
karri woods from Western Australia as the best 
for the purpose. They are of a dark mahogany 
color. The blocks are cut to the size of large 
bricks, and are carefully laid upon a foundation 
of cement seven inches thick. Some of these 
pavements, laid from 7 to 10 years ago, are not 
yet in need of repair. ® 


New Coal-Cutter.—English miners 
are interested in a new compressed-air 
coal-cutter recently introduced by a Sheffield 
firm. ‘The machine weighs only 150 pounds, 
and it is said that it can be used in seams so 
steep that the miner cannot stand upright, and 
so thin that he has to crawl on hands and 
knees. <A piston carrying a pick, and governed 
by a valve movement, flashes to and fro with 







States Geological Survey. Drilling outfits have | 





great speed, the point of the pick being gradu- 


| ally moved across the coal by means of a lever | 
| so that a continuous cut is made. 


Cay 


: ge Land of Many Horses.—In a recent 
address Prof. H. F. Osborn gave some | 


| additional facts about ancient American horses. 


It appears that in North America there were 
always from four to six entirely different 


| varieties of the horse family, living contempora- 
neously. 


Some were slow-moving and rela- 
tively broad-footed horses, living in the forests; 
others were very swift, having narrow feet 
more resembling those of the deer, and lived on 
the plains. Moreover, there were American 
horses larger than the huge Percherons of 


| to-day, and others smaller than the most diminu- 


tive Shetlands. Strangely enough, the greatest 
beauty and variety in the development of the 
horse family were exhibited here just before 
the total extinction of horses on the American 
continent, a catastrophe which still offers an 
unsolved problem for investigation. 

cy 


Ww aero Survey of the Pacific.— 


fi Sexgee 3 egptins 





Owing to the rapid development of com- | 


merce in the Pacific Ocean, great importance 
attaches to the magnetic survey of the northern 
part of that immense sea which is to be begun 
this year under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Institution. With the exception of what was 


(? 
learned during the famous voyage of the Chal- | 


lenger, the North Pacific Ocean is nearly a 
blank with regard to magnetic observations. 
The state of knowledge concerning the distribu- 
tion of magnetic forces over the greater portion 
of the earth is admittedly very unsatisfactory, 
on account of the lack of precise data from the 
oceanic areas. Prof. Arthur Schuster says 
that he believes no material progress in terres- 
trial magnetism is possible until the magnetic 
constants of the great ocean basins, especially 
the Pacifie, have been more accurately deter- 
mined. The requisite knowledge cannot be 
acquired from islands and the coasts of conti- 
nents. e 


hina’s National Tree.—The tung-shu, 


or wood-oil, tree is worthily named the 
national tree of China, says Consul-General 
Wilcox at Hankau. It is stately in appear- 
ance, with smooth green bark and wide-spread- 
ing branches, affording a fine shade. It belongs 
to the Euphorbiace, or spurge, family, of 
which the castor-oil plant is a member. It 
bears a fruit resembling a shellbark hickory- 
nut, but as large as a small orange. 
contains three triangular seeds similar to small 
Brazil-nuts. The oil is pressed from these 
seeds, and the refuse is used as a fertilizer. 
The oil is used principally for polishing wood- 
work and dressing leather. Considerable quan- 
tities are exported. The wood of the tung-shu 
is used for making musical instruments, fine 
It 
is free from the ravages of insects. It is be- 
lieved that this tree might flourish in the 
warmer parts of the United States. 





Each nut | 
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Enduring Memorials. 


Marble and granite monuments be- 
come discolored, moss-grown, and 
in time crumble and deeay. Some 
cemeteries now prohibit marble. 


White Bronze 


Monuments are indestructible. 
Time and the elements do not 
affect them. 
Gold ond Silver Medals 
- Louis 

If in need of monuments, mark- 
ers, headstones, posts, grave 
covers or statuary, give us ap- 
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HAIR. 


Guaranteed by Bank. 


We will send you an Evans Vacuum 
Cap by prepaid express, to use thirty days, 
and the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis will 
give you a certificate agreeing to return to 
you the price of the Cap if you do not 
cultivate a sufficient growth of hair within 
the trial period to convince you of the 
effectiveness of this method. The bank 
will also specify that you are to be the 
judge as to benefits derived. From this 
arrangement you will observe that if the 
Cap fails to make your hair grow, we will 
be the only loser in the transaction, for you 
understand the price of the appliance would 
be deposited with the bank, subject to your 
own order,— not ours,—and we pay all 
express charges. You do not have to have 
faith to get results from the use of our 
appliance, for if you will apply a strong 
vacuum to your scalp each day and draw 
the blood to the hair roots, your hair will 
grow whether you want it toor not. The 
hair is an independent little plant that really 
has a tendency to grow, and all it needs is 
the right kind of help, and the Evans 
Vacuum Cap is the only effective means of 
accomplishing the work. Even one applica- 
tion of a vacuum gives the scalp a pleasant 
tingling sensation that denotes the presence 
of new life in the scalp. 

Let us send you some literature about the 
appliance. Even if you are not in need of it, we 
know you will be interested in this invention 
and in what it does. 

EVANS VACUUM CAP CoO.,, 

458 Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Compendium of Drawing— 


A COMPLETE CYCLOPEDIA ) 


For the Library, the Shop, the Student. 
900 Pages, 1,000 Illustrations, Folding Plates, etc. 


REGULAR price $10.00, reduced nearly one-half to introduce 


comprehensive treatise on drawing ever published. 
includes list of practical test questions. 


8x10 in. Keep them five days. If satisfactory send $1.00, and $1.00 per 
month for five months thereafter. Otherwise notify us, an we will 
transfer them absolutely free. 
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PART I. PART II 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


wee aper for all the family. Its sub- 
seri tion Brite is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 


matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office ae Py or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
it is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





THE TREATMENT OF CANCER. 


[" these days of eager 
search for and rapid dis- 
semination of news, many 
of the discoveries in medi- 
cine, as in other sciences, 
are prematurely disclosed, 
and things which are only 
probable or possible are 
accepted as established 
facts by the general public, 
which is always hungry 
for marvels and lacks the 
wise skepticism of the scientist. This remark 
applies especially to the new “cures” for con- 
sumption and for cancer, the publication of which 
has done so much harm by encouraging false 
hopes of benefit in the minds of many sufferers 
from one or the other of these maladies. 

Much has been written of the nature of cancer 
and of its treatment, but nothing has been definitely 
established in relation to it. The true nature and 
the cause of cancer are still unknown, for although 
many believe that it will eventually be found to 
be a germ-disease, the proof is still lacking. As 
regards the cure of cancer also, we are still far 
from the desired certainty. Much has been said 
of treatment by means of light rays, Roentgen 
rays, antitoxin serum ; and success has apparently 
followed one or other of these methods in the case 
of certain superficial cancers or of some of the 
less malignant forms of growth. But there is 
nothing definite yet to be said of all these new 
methods. In some cases, after an apparent cure, 
the disease has returned and progressed to a fatal 
termination, in spite of a renewal of the treatment 
that seemed at first to be so effectual. 

The most that can be said is that it seems to 
have been demonstrated that cancer is not always 
the inevitably fatal disease that it was believed to 
be, and that therefore its treatment is not an 
absolutely hopeless task. But the uncertainty of 
success in any given case is so great that one is 
not justified in postponing surgical measures. An 
early operation is still the most certain means of 
ecure—the only means of which the past results 
give us any real assurance of cure; and if resort 
is first made to one or the other of the new 
methods the danger is that, if they fail, the oppor- 
tunity for complete removal may be lost beyond 
recall. 














* © 


EXCELLENT EVIDENCE. 


hen the East River gas tunnel was con- 

structed in New York, the practical sense 
and generalship of Mr. Charles M. Jacobs, the 
well-known engineer, received a severe test. The 
construction of the tunnel, says a writer in the 
World’s Work, was placed under contract. Mr. 
Jacobs was the engineer. Careful surveys of the 
bed of the river had been made, from which it was 
inferred that it was solid rock. But when the 
shaft was sunk and the heading driven beneath 
the water on the New York side, the men found 
themselves digging into soft earth, which soon 
ehanged into mud, and finally the river above 
threatened to pour in. 

The contractors, becoming faint-hearted, wanted 
to abandon this heading and sink the shaft fifty 
feet deeper. Mr. Jacobs refused to agree, saying 
there was no certainty that fifty feet deeper any 
better conditions would be found. The contractors 
persisted. So did Mr. Jacobs. 

The contractors suspended work, and brought 
the matter before the board of directors of the 
company, who had to decide whether they would 
allow the engineer to resign or let the contractors 
go. They chose to let the contractors go. Calling 
up Mr. Jacobs, they asked him if he really believed 
the tunnel could be put through where it had been 
begun, * 

“Give me a plant and the workmen,” he replied, 
“and [’ll put it through myself.” 

They authorized him to obtain whatever plant 
he required and to go ahead. It was a bold 
undertaking. All sorts of influence, of outside 
pressure, were brought upon the workmen to pre- 
vent their working in the tunnel, as well as upon 
the directors of the company to abandon the 
project. The former contractors brought action 
against the company for damages for their loss of 
profit; and expert after expert, engineers and 
eonstructors, were brought into court.to prove 
that the tunnel could not possibly be built. 

During the many adjournménts of the court Mr. 
Jacobs was quietly doing what he had set out to 
do. When the testimony had been taken of the 
experts who declared that the tunnel could not be 
built, and a pretty strong case had been made out 
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for the contractors, Mr. Jacobs was called on. 
He had nothing to say. But a thunderbolt fell 
upon the contractors and their “experts” when it 
was announced that the work had already been 
done. 

There it was. The court could go and see it. 
He had completed the “impossible” section. Even 
expert testimony could not break down this kind 
of evidence. The court dismissed the contractors’ 
case, and compelled them to pay the cost. 


* ¢ 


ENTERING THE ROYAL NAVY. 


he contrast between entering the English navy 

fifty years ago and now is amusingly described 

by Admiral Freemantle in “The Navy as I Have 

Known It.” Notice of his appointment reached 

him in rather a striking manner while he was at 
school, a boy of thirteen. 


The master in charge had gone out of the room, 
and a friend cope, — near the door, took 
advantage of his absence to throw a book at me, 
a compliment which I naturally returned. Just 
at this moment the master reéntered the room, 
and it unluckily struck him sent on the head. 

He en disappeared. hen, therefore, 
a moment later, I was told that the head master 
wanted to see me, 1 natupally thongs that “I was 
in for it,” and I was much astonished at being met 
at the entrance of the “long room,” where we 
dined, by the head master, who said, “I salute 
you as a member of the royal navy.” 

I scarcely knew what to make of this somewhat 
stilted announcement of my new dignity, but it 
seemed that I had suddenly become an important 
person. 

My uncle took me to Woolwich the next day. 
and when in the train asked me if I was prepare 
to pass my examination. This was a surprise to 
me, as I had not before heard the question of 
examination mentioned, as I told my uncle, when 
the following conversation took place: 

“Well, what have you been doing at school?” 
“Oh, Vergil, and a little Horace, Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, and so on.”’ 

This did not seem to be near enough, as my 
uncle looked grave; but seeing my somewhat 
troubled look, he soon added : 

“Weil, I don’t think you’ll be asked much of 
that. at have you done in mathematics?” 

So I began again: 

“Fractions, decimals, so many books of Euclid, 
algebra as far as quadratic equations,” and there 
I sopned. Again my uncle said: 

“Well, I don’t think they’ll ask you much of 
that,” and then added, “Can you do the rule of 
three, and can you write English from dictation?” 
To which I replied that “I thought I could,” and 


I tl ieved ind by saying: 
a Vell. ay, T think you'll pass.” ina 
e © 
PREPARED FOR THE WORST. 


‘Aunt Jane” is a woman of forethought. If she 

is ever burned to death it will not be because 
she has not prepared for the emergency. The 
Washington Post presents her thus, on a shopping 
expedition. 

She was accompanied by herniece. The moment 
they entered a department store Aunt Jane asked, 
“Where are the stairs?” 

“I don’t know,” repliéd the girl. “The elevator ’s 
over there.” 





“1 insist on using the stairs,” said Aunt Jane. | 

Everywhere they used the stairs. It was not 
until they were coming out of one store that Aunt | 
Jane remembered there was something she wanted | 
on the third floor. Then the niece rebelled. 

“Oh, please take the elevator!” she eee. 
“What on earth makes you climb stairs when 
there’s no need of it?” 

“Ordina common sense,” said Aunt Jane. 
“You didn’t know where the stairs were till I 
made you find out. There are five hundred women 
in the store this very minute. Not fourteen of 
them think of the stairs. If the place caught fire 
they’d rush to the elevators. You and I and the 
any who know would have the stairs to our- 
selves.” 


* © 
WATCHING THE MARKET. 


|' is quite evident that some persons are born for 
a business career. This is demonstrated in 
some cases in very early life. The other day Mrs. 
Cobb saw her ten-year-old son Edward going out 
the gate with a neighbor’s boy. 
mt Lo are you going?” she called from the 
ow 


in ° 

“We’re going down to have our pictures taken 
at the tintype place,” answered her boy, tossing a 
ten-cent piece in the air. 

Mrs. Cobb had been wondering what queer train 
of thought had awakened this vain desire when 
suddenly she heard once more the click of the 

te. Looking out, she saw Edward coming in 
alone, as a banana. 

“Was it too cloudy to have the tintype taken?” 
she asked. 

“No, ma’am.” 

“What was the matter?” 

“Well,” said Edward, “Tommy had his taken 
but I didn’t. I found out that bananas hac 
dropped to three for ten cents. 
You never can tell the price of bananas, but tin- 
types is always the same.” 


* © 
MAN IN THE KITCHEN. 


he helplessness of mere man in the presence of 

ordinary domestic tasks was illustrated in the 
ease of the old miner, who explained that he had 
once tried to improve his cooking by studying a 
book of recipes. “It was no use,” he sadly con- 
fessed, “because every one of them receipts 
starts off with ‘take a clean dish.’ ” 


He was kin to one of the sons of Mrs. Dunsmuir, 
a Scotchwoman living in Pennsylvania. She was 
called away from home one day just after dinner. 
As she was leaving she said to the boys: 

“One of you must wash the dishes and the other 
wipe them and put them away, so that everything 
will be tidy by the time I get back.” 

“All right, mother,” said Jack, “but Will’s got 
to wipe them. I’m willing to wash, but wiping is 
such greasy work!” 


* ¢ 


HE WAS ATTACHED TO IT. 


ilbert had been “exposed” to scarlatina, and 
as he seemed listless and feverish, his mother 
sent for the family doctor. 


“Now, my little man,” the doctor said, pleasantly, 
when he had felt Gilbert’s pulse, “let me see your 
tongue.” 

Gilbert put out the ti 

“No, no,” said the 
clear out.” 

Gilbert shook his head feebly, and tears gathered 
in his eyes. 


of his tongue. 
octor, “put it right out— 


So i bought ’em. | 





MRS. STEESE’S BABY 


i ta of Terrible Eczema by Cuticura 


and Skin Made Clear as 
New-Born Babe’s. 

“ My little daughter was covered with sores and her 
face was terribly disfigured. I called in three doctors, 
but she grew worse. Neighbors advised Cuticura, and 
before I had used half of the cake of soap and box of 
ointment the sores had all healed, and my little one’s 
skin was as clear as a new-born babe’s. 1 would not be 
without Cuticura again if it cost five dollars instead 
of 7 cents, which is all it cost us to cure our baby.” 
—Mrs. G. J. Steese, 701 Coburn Street, Akron, O. (Adv. 











Rubbers 
fit Educator Shoes. 
RICE & HUTCHINS 
SHOEMAKERS. 

18 HicH Sr., Boston 
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Forty-eight years’ catering to the wants of the 
best people in New York is certainly evidence that 
we give the right merchandise at the right prices. 
In order to have you become acquainted with our 
store and its wonderful inducements to out-of- 
town buyers, we offer this Waist, special, at the 
actual cost to manufacture. We would like ever 
wear of THE YOUTH’S COMPANION to have this 

ais 




















No. 24. White Persian 
Lawn Waist with yoke 
of four strips of both 

h and blind 


Catalogue . 
ani 8: 
cmabroliery ae five 


special 
sale rows of insertion, de- 
sheets tachable lace collar 
issued tucked back, full 
monthly sleeve with deep 
will be tucked cuff, but 
mailed toned in back. The 
Sreeupon est and latest 
request. style and a beauty. 
Price (the aetual cost 


to manufacture) 


$1.00 


eset 


Write 
usabout 
your 
needs; 
we handle 
everything. 
Agents wanted; 
write for plan, 


Mention this paper and send us $1.00, enclosin, 

10c. extra for postage, and we will mail this beauti- 
ful white Persian lawn Shirt-Waist to you. If you 
do not think it one of the greatest bargains you 
ever purchased, you are privileged to return, and 
we will cheerfully refund you the money. Our 


guarantee is—you must be satisfied. 

6th Av. R Ti 6th Av. 
224 

& 284 iE H Test . & 234 
Sts, 

















s s 
“Tean’t get it clear way out, doctor ; it’s fastened 
on to me.’ 











** The first piece”’ 


Children acquire a love for good 
music with their five-finger exercises, 
if early steps are made with a 





piano. Full, singing clarity of tone, 
unchanged by “practice,” makes 
this instrument a most satisfactory 
choice where the refinement of a 
child’s ear and the gratification of 
cultivated taste are considered. 
Illustrated catalogue upon request. 


No matter where you live, our special offer 
makes it practicable for you to own a Packard. 
Time payments if desired. Write us. 


The Packard Company, Dept.M, Ft.Wayne, Ind. 




















have found these 
stockings— our 
No. 77— truly 
wonderful value 
for 25 cents. 
A jet-black, plain- 
knit ladies’ hose of 
medium weight, with fancy 
ribbed top. The doudle 
sole and high spliced heel 
give extra wear where it is 
needed. Yarn, only the bést 
2-ply combed “Egyptian.” 
If your dealer doesn’t 
keep them send us 25 cts. 
for each pair wanted. 
Send for 
FREE Booklet 
megs, and descri- 
ing the best hosiery for 
the whole family. 
Cooper, Wells & Co., 
300 Broad Street, 
St. Joseph, Mich. 
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explain why we shi 


the only makers or dealers in the world that can ship buggies the 


After 


HAVE YOU 


announcement. 
and get the Four 





BUGGIES can be offered at these and 
buggies and all other vehicles at much lower prices t! 
house is all fully ex gg our FO @ PREE 


Dc — 
Ny, 
KAY 


ANY USE FOR A BUGGY? fur srmesit ste 
Big Free ©: most 


$21.00 PRICE EXPLAINED 
FOR $21.00 TO $23.00 


TOP BUGGIES, similar to one illustrated, 
HAVE BEEN WIDELY ADVERTISED, 





also ROAD WAGONS at 


$14.00 to $17.00, 
SURREYS at 
$34.00 to $38.00. 


we can sell 
n any other 
CLE CATA- 
\ md to us, mentioning Youth’s Com- 
nion, and you will receive a return mail, Free, 
‘ost-paid, F BIG VEHICLE CATALOGUES showing 
the most complete line of everything in Buggies, 
Road Wa one, Carte, Surreye Phaetons, Carriages, 
Light and Heavy Wagons, Vehicles of all kinds, / 
also overyttins in Harness, Saddles and Saddlery,/ 
all shown in large handsome half-tone illustra 
tions full descriptionsand all priced at prices much 


lower than any other house can ly make. 
FOUR FREE CATA- 
will receive the most 


WITH THE 
LOGUES Offer ever heard of, a new an 


astonishing proposition. How others can offer top 






| buggies at $21.00 to $23.00 and why we can sell at much lower prices than others will be fully explained. We 
wi so as to make freight charges amount to next to nothing. We will ogptate why we are 
‘ree Trial 


y we receive your order. 
send the FOUR FREE capateoess , 

us hE o you can’t use a Top 

at any price, call your neighbor’s attention to this 


uy any kind of a bu ey until after you send to us, mentioning Youth’s Companion, 
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Costly Silk 
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Doe 4 
Bak 1 MAY 18, 1905 
Made from old carpets by the 
R J G S free teak by process. Write for 
7 apriagheld: Mass. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
53d Year. Worth knowing for its spirit, ounipmont 
= record. One Seacher bo ve upils. Cultured homes 
for pronasing boys. New building with superb gym- 
nasium and swimming tank. THE SECRETARY. 
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DASHER! 


Shaped like mixing 

every housewife — 

how superior this shape is 

spoon. 

Automatic Wooden Scra- 

pers take the cream from 
des of can and throw it 

a) 

the ae spoons” catch 

it and beat it as by hand 

—making the 

cream ever produced. 


Ice Cream in 2 to 4 Minutes. 


uickest time. Least labor. Least ice. If your 
ealer hasn’t the Alaska we will send four-quart 
size prepaid anywhere in pee England on receipt 
of . Ask your dealer first. 


ALASKA FREEZER C0., Winchendon, Mass. 











Take a Package Home. 
It isn’t a ** Toffee.’’ 

Bastow’s Butter Scotch 
is made from the old-time 
receipt, in the cleanest 
factory onearth. Doesn’t 
stick to the teeth. Thou- 
sands of packages sold 
daily. In handsome 


5- and 10-cent 
packages 
by druggists, gro- 
cers and confec- 
tioners. 

















STUART BASTOW, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 














OLD CARPETS 
MADE INTO 


Neat and Durable 
RuGsS VY 


BY 
Tue Lewis 
BatTinec Co. 






















Th old carpet 
lying away in 
the attic is rendering 
no service. Send it to 
us and we will 

return it woven 

into rugs that 
will please you. 
Very desirable for Sum- 
mer and Seashore Cot- 
tages are these Rugs which 


we make to measure from 
your old carpets. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE-LIST. 











SALAD CREAM 
PLEASES THE PALATE, 


arous ses the appetite, assists digestion 
ant conduces to good health. Made 
ey the purest, freshest and most 
areome ingredients. Free from oil, 
=* cial coloring and chemical preserv- 
atives. Better than home-made dress- 
ings and uniform in its excellence. Ask 
Gree - sfor it. Free Booklet,“ How to Make 

alads and Sandwiches,” sent on request. 


D.&L. SLADE CO., Boston. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
hether the people really want cl 


Willimantic, Connecticut, next autumn, for the 
local association has voted to exclude all fakers 
—that is, persons who ply gambling schemes 
or sell or exhibit questionable objects. This is 
not to intimate that the Willimantic fair has 
been worse or better than many another; but 
certain fairs are named in this connection 
which, run on a basis of cleanliness, are en- 
tirely successful, and it would be a pleasure to 
indicate them, if that were not to risk omitting 
others which may be equally deserving of 
praise. Eulogy or censure would take a wide 
sweep if one started to go into details, for, as 
the Willimantic management suggests, ‘‘Fai 
associations do not move much faster t 
public sentiment. ’’ ® 


7 work and worth of the School Improve- 
ment Leagues of Maine are shown in a 
booklet issued by the education department at 
Augusta. Leagues have been organized in more 
than a thousand Maine communities. They 
have purchased in the aggregate about one 
hundred thousand volumes for their libraries ; 
have been the medium for distributing the bene- 
fits of the travelling libraries provided by the 
state; have planted more than five thousand 
trees, and purchased five thousand casts and 
seven thousand pictures. Moreover, it is be- 
lieved that the leagues have created a higher 
standard of school equipment, strengthened the 
harmony between school and home, and thus 
have increased school attendance greatly ; have 
cultivated civic pride, and fostered a taste for 
good literature. These are large assertions, 
yet there is no reason why organization should 
not lead to such desirable results. 


= 


A Massachusetts woman who had spent a few 
summers in a New Hampshire town 
chanced to visit it for a day or two last winter. 
She noticed many brown-tail-moth nests, and 
perceived that the people of the town, to whom 
the appearance was novel, did not realize what 
an affliction was preparing for them. She 
wanted to help. When she went home she 
hunted up a lot of literature on the subject and 
sent it to New Hampshire, wrote letters to 
acquaintances, and offered money prizes to 
school children for the best essays on the nature 
and habits of the moth. By all these means 
she roused the town, so that people got at 
work in good season and made away with the 
pest. The benefactor had no property interest 
‘in the place. It had sheltered and enter- 
tained her, that was all. But how our smaller 
towns would flourish if all the ‘‘summer peo- 
ple’’ had such a conscience toward them, and 
showed so generous a spirit! 
o 


he state superintendent of public instruction 
in New Hampshire has had so many calls 
for women teachers, especially certificate teach- 
ers, that he has been forced to issue a circular 
to school committees, declaring his inability to 
meet their needs. ‘‘The annual list of vacan- 
cies,’’ he says, ‘‘is about seven times as long as 
the utmost capacity of our normal school can 
graduate,’’ and a condition which he had pre- 
dicted has already been reached. ‘‘Other call- 
ings are so much more alluring financially’’ that 
few bright and competent girls are willing to 
become teachers. To some extent the evil is 
beginning to cure itself. Salaries are rising; 
excellent opportunities open to women who are 
equal to them, and girls who are considering a 
life-work will view teaching with more favor. 
But the lesson of the temporary scarcity must 
be borne in mind through years to come—that 
persons who enter this important field and 
serve effectively should be generously paid. 


cf 


M» inspiring example for the man who can 

find an abandoned farm with a brook upon 
it comes from Vermont, where an enterprising 
farmer has established a fish-preserve. Not 
that his place near Brattleboro was abandoned, 
for he was making money by normal methods 
of agriculture, but he had the brook with a 
few trout in it, and in odd hours at small ex- 
pense he worked to improve the brook, increase 
his stock, and build up a novel and profitable 
**side-line.’”’ Of recent years he sells many 
fish at prices ranging from fifty cents to a dollar 
apound. In the modest hatchery he constructed 
at a cost of a few dollars he hatched this season 
eight hundred thousand trout. Some of them 
were disposed of at two dollars a thousand; 
most of the others will live to reach fishing 
size, which may mean two pounds within three 
years. In short, the enterprise has paid, and 
the Vermont man has found pleasure in it, and 
all he has done is to take advantage of possi- 
| bilities that are open to hundreds of landholders 
| in these states. 
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ROCK RIDCE HALL. 
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. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 


pe, Se entific School ane Business. Illus 
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Address F. D. SEARS, 59 Lincoln St., Boston. 
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A BOYS’ 


24-page Illustrated Booklet Sent Free. 
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of our “ Premier” Portable Cottages. 
strong and are easily [- together. 
in price and guaranteed to please. 


MONEY BACK IF THEY FAIL. 


ible self-sealing tube (retails 10c.) 
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ante PLAGE | 
y mat No mosquitoes. No flies. Screens on all doors 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 148 Essex ‘ave Gloucester, Mass. (| and windows. See them at our store set t 
life size, or send for catalogue. We also manufac 
ae rm ture camps, automobile houses, playhouses, e 
Little Wonder” Water Motor, $4. Spy Tce Pag 
5 Hollis, Park & Pollard, 31 Canal St., Boston, Ma 


A practical, hydraulic motor, which attaches 
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For a good, wholesome vacation nothing equals 
& season spent in the woods or at the shore in one 
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instantly to any faucet. Indispensable for 








home and qoneral use. The only good water | 7 
motor at a low price. Sharpens your knives, r 
scissors and tools. Polishes cutlery, silver- 
ware and metal. Will run a sew- 
oth machine, small dynamo or 
her pte machinery. Invaluable | 
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We also carry a complete line of 
r water motors and fans. 
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-[UFT S 1852 
9S COLLEGE 


AQ riers the following Departments : 
The Col of Letters (Degrees A. B. and B. S.) 
The Divinity School (Degrees A. B. and B. D.) 
The Engineering Department (Degree B. S.) 
The Medical School (Degree M. D. 

The Dental School (Degree D. M. 

The Bromfield-Pearson School. Connected with 
Engineering Department, and offering 
special two-year course. 

The Graduate Dept. (M.S., ‘A.M. and Ph. D.) 

Summer School. 

Young men and young women are admitted on 
equal terms Ff? all departments of the College. 
For Catalogue address 
H. G. CHASE, Secretary, TUFTS COLLEGE, MASS. 








LYRIC GRAND. 


best of all the small grands. 


on request. 


395 Boylston Street, Boston. 
(Between Arlington and Berkeley Streets.) 
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HENRY F. MILLER 


Pronounced by experts to be the 
Catalogue, handsomely illustrated, sent FREE 


HENRY F. MILLER & SONS PIANO CO., 
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Not merely a substitute for coffee, but a most pleasing and 
wholesome beverage that tastes like coffee but without any 
of coffee’s injurious effects. Good for ALL —specially 
good for children in school. // your grocer hasn't it, 


try another. POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 








The best confectionery that can 
be bought is that sold under the 
label of Necco Sweets. This label 
was originated as a protection to 
candy purchasers. The Necco 
Sweets label on a box of any 
kind of candy assures its whole- 
someness and goodness. Try a 
box of 


JenoA Ger 


and enjoy the most tempting chocolates you ever tasted—delicate 
in flavor, rich in quality. This is but one example of the superiority 
of Necco Sweets. If you would have the satisfaction of knowing 
that you are buying confections that are absolutely good and whole- 
some, always look for the seal of Necco Sweets. For sale where 
the best confectionery is sold. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 








DON’T BLAME THE STOVE 


If your bread is poor, the chances are it is the flour 
Best results in cooking are obtained only with the best mate- 
rial. A few cents saved ona barrel of flour frequently results 
in a few dollars lost before the barrel is empty. 

If you use Ceresota Flour you will be sure of whiter, 
better, sweeter and more nutritious bread and a larger 
quantity of it to the barrel than by using any other flour. 

Just try a barrel and see if this is not so. 

Send for Ceresota Graduated Measuring 
Cup and Booklet to-day. 
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After Dinner Pepsin Gum 


The Gum with PEPSIN in it. 
Surely Aids Digestion. 


AFTER DINNER GUM is absolutely clean and wholesome. 
purest material, in a clean factory, where none but the neatest of operatives are 


employed. Each Tablet of AFTER DINNER GUM contains sufficient Pure 
Pepsin to digest four ounces of meat or sixteen ounces of milk, and the stimu- 
lation of the digestive functions caused by the action of chewing the gum, 
taken in connection with the proper — —_ — 
amount of Pepsin contained in the gum, «a eet an eo Ea 
makes it one of the best correctors of eae 
The after Dinner Gum Cor, 


indigestion that can be procured. 
—— Aegis Merok: & Co: NEW YORK 


After Dinner Gum === ___ 


Tablets are separately wrapped by special 
Pal sx2-40.0.7° 


automatic machinery, and five tablets are an 
mas 


placed in each five-cent carton. = 
COPY OF RECEIPTED BILL FOR ONE THOUSAND | 


AFTER DINNER GUM 1S delicious in POUNDS OF PURE PEPSIN PURCHASED 
flavor, and is as smooth as velvet to chew. BY AFTER DINNER GUM COMPANY. 


For Sale Throughout New England. 


Ask your dealer for AFTER DINNER GUM. If he cannot 
supply you, we will send you on receipt of twenty-five 
cents, stamps or silver, a family box containing 
five regular five-cent packages. Mail prepaid. Mir 


Used After Meals, It Relieves Indigestion. l ff 7 


It is made of the 





Coa. 



































AFTER DINNER GUM COMPANY, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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